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MODERNISING SCOTTISH HOMES 


T= Scottish Housing Advisory Committee has pre- 

pared a report for the Department of Health, 
which is now available to the public,* entitled ““ Modernising 
Our Homes,” dealing very fully with the adaptation of 
obsolete or otherwise unsuitable housing to the present-day 
needs. The main feature of the problem, differentiating 
it from conditions elsewhere in the British Isles, is in the 
fact that the practice of building in Scotland has favoured 
more solid and substantial structural work than elsewhere, 
tipping the scale in favour of utilising existing premises to 
a greater extent, and therefore encouraging adaptation 
where this is practicable. 

In support of the arguments for this it is pointed ont that 
nearly one-third of the houses in Scotland, although not 
classed as structurally unfit, are seriously deficient in 
sanitary facilities and modern conveniences. W.C.s are 
often shared between two or more households and a number 
are without baths or separate kitchens. Many of these 
homes are of sound stone construction, and are situated 
where good housing accommodation will be required for 
many years to come. 

The immediate post-war programme of 500,000 new 
houses does not cover the replacement of those in need of 
modernisation, and lacking this, large numbers of families 
would have to continue to live in homes that are already 
unsatisfactory and almost certain to deteriorate ; moreover, 
in many cases those existitg are so cramped that recon- 
ditioning involves a reduction in the number of families 
they would accommodate apart from the alternative 
course of adapting them for the use of ageing couples or 
single persons in lieu of families. It is suggested that 
jobbing building labour might be available for this type 
of work without encroaching upon that demanded for 
new housing. 

The types of existing accommodation which offer promise 
of satisfactory modernisation comprise large single-family 


houses of two or more storeys ; smaller one- or two-storey. 


houses and tenement blocks planned for flats of various 
sizes. The first-named, whether detached, semi-detached 
or in terraces, may by sub-division make a useful contribu- 
tion to the housing shortage in town or country, either 
lateral or vertical division being employed, or a combination 
of both. The smaller houses may range from those suitable 
for division into two flats to those in which two are com- 
bined into one to provide an adequate home ; the building 
of additions is not generally an appropriate treatment, but 
occasionally a kitchen or bathroom wing may be added. 
Some enlargement of the small house may be effected by 
raising the roof so as to include, perhaps, a couple of extra 
bedrooms. The chief obstacle to a satisfactory improve- 
ment for inferior cottages is the frequent lack of protection 
against damp, owing to the low level of the floor, the 
absence of a damp-proof course, or both these defects. 
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The remedy in such cases may be too costly to be economi- 
cally practicable. 

Tenement housing is the more important element in 
the programme for modernisation ; in or near the larger 
towns working-class homes are mainly of this type, with 
a large proportion obsolescent in the accommodation they 
offer. In Glasgow and Dundee some 60 per cent. of the 
flats have one or two rooms only, and in Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen the proportion is nearly 40 per cent., and many 
of these have to share sanitary provisions, while they are 
also of the now prohibited back-to-back type. It is 
found that a satisfactory treatment of these.latter involves 
the combination of two of them into a single flat, with 
three rooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc., and in general it is 
recommended that all two-room flats and houses should be 
similarly reconstructed except a few reserved for elderly 
couples and single occupants. 

A number of factors affect the programme for modernising 
the Scottish homes; sanitary defects and the bye-law 
requirements give certain powers to local authorities, which 
are also enabled to provide accommodation for the working 
classes under the Act of 1935. Details are given as to the 
financial provisions which make it possible to build new 
homes and to recondition those which are obsolete or 
defective; these were compared with procedure in other 
countries prior to the Committee’s definition of the suggested 
methods for carrying on the work considered to be essential 
to future demands. 

Three schemes are proposed : (a) by grants and (or) loans 
to private persons ; (6) grants and loans to local authorities, 
and (c) grants and (or) loans to housing associations. In 
the first case the aid would be afforded bythe local authori- 
ties with Exchequer assistance on conditions similar to 
those of the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 1926-1942, 
but adjusted to meet current building and other costs, 
including modifications increasing amounts of grants or 
loans and making other variations. In the second case the 
authorities would themselves operate and would receive 
similar assistance from the Exchequer ; while in the third, 
recognised housing associations would be placed in a 
similar position. 

The view is taken that the local authorities should be 
obliged to prepare general schemes for the modernisation 
and improvement of homes in their districts. Town councils 
of small boroughs would consult the county council as 
planning authority. The schemes may indicate any 
relative priority between one area and another, and would 
all be subject to the approval of the Department of Health 
for Scotland, which could itself exercise all the necessary 
powers in event of failure by a local authority. It is 
emphasised that the need for action is urgent, and the 
report includes a series of recommendations with plans 
and illustrations as a guide to the various aspects of the 
problem and the appropriate methods for the modernisation 
of obsolete or unsatisfactory dwellings. 

A summary of the Report begins on page 392. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Bankside Power Station. 

Opposition to the Government's deci- 
sion to build a new power station on 
Bankside, Southwark, opposite St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, is increasing. We are a strange 
people. Having repented of our past lack 
of planning control and determined to 
reform, and having obtained the best 
advice on the subject, we promptly return 
to our bad old ways. 

It is not doubted that a power station 
can be a dignified work of architecture; 
the main objections to this particular pro- 
posal are that the building would be in 
the wrong place; besides inevitably com- 
peting with St. Paul’s, it would prevent 
the realisation..of a new embankment 
development from Westminster to London 
Bridge, perhaps for all time. 

The scheme appears. to have no friend 
but the Government. The L.C.C., the 
City Corporation, the Southwark Borough 
Council, the Cathedral authorities, as well 
as organisations whose object is to protect 
and improve the amenities—all are opposed 
to it. Surely there must be other sites 
away from the heart of the Imperial City 
on which such a building could be suitably 
erected. We trust that the Government 
may abandon a scheme that is open to so 
many serious objections. 


The Official View. 

In a letter which he has sent to the 
L.C.C., Mr. Lewis Silkin, Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, defends the 
Bankside project in the following terms : 
‘‘The Minister is deeply interested in the 
regeneration of the South Bank and no 
less deeply concerned to preserve the view 
of St. Paul’s, which he hopes will be 
opened out as the result of the replanning 
of City. . But additional generating 
facilities are most urgently needed, and 
the alternative site at Rotherhithe has the 
great disadvantage that completion of the 
first stage of the new station would take 
at least a year and probably a good deal 
longer than at Bankside. Erection of the 
new station at Rotherhithe would also 
be a good deal more expensive than at 
Bankside. Meanwhile, the Minister does 
not think that the new station, for all 
its size, would seriously compete with St. 
Paul’s, in view of the distance between 
them and the eminence on which the 
cathedral stands; and while he recognises 
ible reaction of a new station on 


the possi d 
the plan for the South Bank, he thinks 
the ‘electricity 1s 


that, provided that : 
generated by oil and coal loading and a 
coal dump thus eliminated, and that the 
building is set well back from the river 
front, so that the projected road = river 
i the re- 


romenade are uninterrupted, 
Sevelopenent of this stretch of the bank 
should not be prejudiced. The plans 


which have beem submitted, in fact, pro- 
vide for such a setback.’’ All most 


unconvincing ! 


The New Environs of St. Paul’s. 

A RECENT HOLIDAY found us in the City, 
and once again the fact was brought home 
that, although the bombing had wrought 
terrible destruction, out of that destruc- 
tion had arisen a great beauty. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral has become alive to many people 
only since the great clearance of its en- 
circling buildings, and the loveliness of its 


form can be seen now as it probably will 5,2 


not be seen when the rebuilding com- 
mences. Around St. Paul’s, for all the 
surrounding destruction, is the true heart 
of London, and care must be taken, even 
at this stage, to avoid that rather rabid 
commercialism inherent in ‘“ vacant 
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lots.”’ A case in point is the utilisation 
of the clear space north of the cathedral 
as a car park. This in itself is a worthy 
cause, especially if one is blessed with a 
car to park, but need the organiser have 
plastered notice boards all around to that 
effect? Things like this under the shadow 
of St. Paul’s should not be allowed; a 
standard of taste must be kept. 


Murals and Hospitals. : 

Tue news that mural decoration is to 
be introduced -into many of our older 
hospitals is good news indeed, for besides 
being an attractive form of decoration in 
itself when judiciously used, it will cer- 
tainly enliven some of these often grim 
buildizigs. Hospitals and __ institutions 
have in the past always stood apart from 

rogressive architecture, and the average 
building of this type stands to-day as a 
monument to all that, as architects, we 
are striving to rectify and improve. 

The introduction of murals on the walls 
of the waiting-rooms will do something to 
raise the spirits of the out-patients, and 
the same would apply to the wards; but 
the fault lies in the general atmosphere 
created by dark paintwork, brown glazed 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, April 28. 


Rovat Institute of British ARcuitects. Open- 
ing of “Timber Research and Building” Ex- 
bibition _ by s. Goodhart-Rendel. 
P.-P. Wi. 2m 





ae : 

66. Portland-place, 
Tuesday. April 29. 
Hovstne Centre. ‘‘ Noise Abatement in Rela- 
tion to Housing.” by Mr. Hope  Bagenal, 
F.R.I.B.A. 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Battast, SAND AND ALLIED TRADES ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Dinner. Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P.., 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, to 
attend. Café Royal, Regent-street, W.1 6.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, April 30. 
Lonpon Master Buivpers’ Association (Nortn- 
ern Area). Visit of President and Director. 
Wilson’s Restaurant, Crouch End. 12.45. 


Thursday, May 1. 


Tue Cuapwick Trust. Bossom Gift Lecture. 
Professor A. E. Richardson, M.A., R.A., F.S.A., 
*R.ILB.A., on“ Architectural Convention and 
University College, London (the 
Gower-street, W.C.1. 


p.m. 


Convenience.” 
Architectuzal Theatre), 
2.30 p.m. 

Town anp Country PLannine Association. Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis, M.C F.R.1.B.A., on 
“The National Trust.”” P.C., 28, King-street, 
W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 
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bricks, and many other expressions of a 
past age, expressions which even those 
who claim to love everything find hard to 
live with in reality. “Buildings of this sort 
were erected usually, at the minimum of 
expenditure; they were almost always 
built solidly, hence we have them with us 
to-day, symbols of a past. outlook on 
ao , 
n acquaintance, havin icked u 

small piece of London’s y Be in his , hy 
called at one of these places, and sat 


herded with about one hundred people, ‘ 


all sitting on backless benches and forced 
to look at an expanse of brown glazed wall 
for well over an hour. This state of 
affairs has never been the fault of doctors 
or the hospital staff. The fault largely 
lies, let us\face it, with architects. For 
if we really broadcast our ideas sufficiently 
loudly and constantly enough, things 
would change. The attitude of Jaissez 
faire attacks architectural progress just 
as virulently as other facets of life, and 
the only cure is to protest strongly when 
we encounter something which offends all 
the canons which we (sometimes almost 
secretly) believe in. 


Water Colours. 

THe cHaRrM of water colour painting is 
well illustrated in the Exhibition of Water 
Colours by Contemporary Artists; now on 
view at the Fine Art Society in New 
Bond-street, and one of the most inter- 
wg exhibits to be seen there is a work 
by the late William Walcot—the Rialto, 
Venice. This artist, whose untimely 
death occurred a year or two ago, is 
rapidly regaining the fame which attended 
him well back in the ’twenties, but which 
was slightly dimmed with the advance- 
ment of the ‘ earnest ’thirties.”’ 

He and Frank Brangwyn represent the 
grand manner of architectural presenta- 
tion in our time, and it is not only senti- 
ment that makes us begin to treasure 
their work anew but also a realisation 
that here is art infused with that static 
quality which stands the great test of 
time. The beauty of Walcot’s touch is 
discernible in — line and application 
of wash, and for sheer pictorial grandeur 
of presentation he has few equals. 

The technique of water colour is, at the 
moment, considered to be rather passé 
by many younger architects. Certainly. 
architectural perspective has largely lost 
the beauty of gc enya as exemplified 
in the work of Walcot; a harder, more 
factual scene is offered. The older 
generation of perspective artists was fre- 
quently accused of making the building 
look infinitely more attractive in their pic- 
tures than it would be in reality. But 
this, at least, was a fault on the right 
side, and also, in this way the artist’s 
work was of immeasurable benefit to the 
architect. 


The Architecture Club. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Architecture 
Club will be held at the Soane Museum, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on June 18, at 
6 p.m., by kind permission of the Curator, 
Mr. John Summerson. There will be a 
short discussion on the club’s future, and 
light refreshments will be served. The 
Acting Secretary is Mrs. Buckmaster, 
Flat 9, 230, Old Brompton-road, S.W.5. 
As an interim activity of the club the 
executive committee has issued an illus- 
trated book entitled ‘‘ Recent English 
Architecture,’’ which is to be published 
about May 10. 


Timber Technique To-day. : 

Tue exhibition on ‘‘ Timber . Research 
in Building,’’ which has been staged by 
the Forest Products Research Laboratory 
at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
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The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture was suspended during the war years. Last week five medallists 


received their awards at a meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Left to right : 


Sir Charles Reilly, Mr. Curtis 


Green, Sir Lancelot Keay, P.R.I.B.A., Mr. Edward Maufe, Sir Patrick Abercrombie and Professor A. E. Richardson. 


tects, 
April 28 to May 10, 10 a.m. to 5.30 
weekdays. 

While the present timber position will 
ultimately improve, world factors are 
against a return to the days when 
structural timber was so cheap and plenti- 
ful that it scarcely mattered whether one 
specified 6 in. x 3 in. or 4 in. x 2 in. for 
a task which could be adequately per- 
formed by a 3 in. x 14 in., or when one 
could specify ‘ Moulmein teak, selected 
Austrian oak or Honduras mahogany, and 
get it. The exhibition is only part of an 
effort by the Laboratory to tell the build- 
ing industry what it knows about the right 
way to use timber. Several expert mem- 
bers of the staff will be present all the 
time to explain details and to answer 
questions, The exhibition consists of a 
series of screens covering the principal 
points of timber technique, including floor- 
ing, seasoning, joints, fungi and stains, 
and preservation. 

The exhibition ends with some informa- 
tion about F.P.R.L. itself. It is a Govern- 
ment research organisation, controlled by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
tesearch, and is therefore parallel with 
the Building Research Station and the 
National Physical Laboratory. It main- 
tains a free information service, welcomes 
inquiries, and is situated at Princes 
Risborough, Buckinghamshire. 


p.m. 


T.P.1. Summer School. 

THe Town and Country Planning 
Summer School is to be held under the 
auspices of the Town Planning Institute 
at Reading University from July 16 to 23. 
The opening address will be given by Mr. 
Lewis Silkin, Minister of Town and 





will be open to the public from. 


Country Planning. Further details are 
available from the Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Summer _ School, 


18, Ashley-place, London, S.W.1. 


Professional Announcements. 


By mutual agreement of the partners, the 
firm of Messrs. James & Bywaters and Rowland 
5, Bloomsbury-street, W.C.1, was 


Pierce, of 5, 
Sunved on March 31. Mr. C. H. James, R.A., 


F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. 8S. F. Bywaters, F.S.I1., will 
continue to practise from 5, Bloomsbury-street, 
W.C.1, under the title James & Bywarters (tel. 
Museum 9952/9953). Mr. S. Row1.anp Pierce, 
F.R.I.B.A., will practise in his own name from 
the temporary address: 14, Chepstow-place, W.2 
(tel. Bayswater 3733), to which communications 
should be addressed until further a Mr. 

W. Atkinson, O.B.E., A-R.1.B.A., will prac- 
tise in his own name from an Me to 
announced; his private address is 72, Addisen- 
way, Hampstead, N.W.11 (tel. Speedwell 0612), 
to which communications should be addressed 
until further notice. 


From The Builder of 1847 
Saturday, April 24. 


Destruction or City CHurcHEs.—‘‘ A 
Londoner,’’ writing to us on this subject, 
proposes as follows: Whenever it should 
be found requisite for the formation of 
a new street or for any other public im- 
provement, to remove any of these sacred 
edifices (which may justly be termed the 
glory of our metropolis), that accurate 
plans and drawings of all the parts should 
be taken, and the building then carefully 
taken down stone by stone, and removed 
to other parts of London or the suburbs 
where new churches would otherwise be 
built, there to be re-erected according to 
the original design. There are plenty of 
opportunities for putting this idea into 
practice. Thus it was only a few weeks 


ago that you mentioned that there were 
ten new churches about to be built in the 
parish of St. Pancras; now, as we have 
churches enough and to spare in the city, 
would it not be well to remove some of 
them to St. Pancras, and thus save them 
from the destroyer. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


National War Memorial of Victoria. 


Tue Trustees of the.Shrine of Remem- 
brance, 45, Market-street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia, are conducting a pre- 
liminary thesis competition towards the 
provision of a war memorial to the men 
and women of Victoria who took part in 
the 1939-45 war. The proposal provides 
for linking the memorial with the Shrine 
of Remembrance, the National War 
Memorial of Victoria. 

Competitors are limited to anyone who 
has served in His Majesty’s Forces during _ 
the 1914-1918 or the 1939-1945 wars. 

Premiums of £250, £100 and £50 are 
cffered. The Trustees have appointed 
Col. A. N. Kemsley, Messrs. Marcus W. 
Martin, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.A.L.A., and W. 
Balcombe’ Griffiths, M.C.,  B.Arch., 
AR.I.B.A., ABRALA., to: act -o 
assessors. 

An illustrated book which, “it is con- 
sidered, should be of some assistance to 
intending competitors, may be seen at the 
office of Mr. Norman A. Martin, Agent- 
General for Victoria, at Victoria House, 
Melbourne-place, Strand, W.C.2. 

Entries from this country should be 
lodged by July 31 with Mr. Martin, from 
whom may be obtained further details 
and conditions. 
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HOW THE A:A. BEGAN 


ITS EARLY HISTORY 

Tue story of the inception and early 
history of the Architectural Association, 
which celebrates its Centenary this year, 
was recounted by Mr. John Summerson, 
F.8.A., A.R.LB.A., at a meeting of the 
Association held on Wednesday, i 16, 
at 36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. r. G. 
Graham Dawbarn, President, was in the 
chair. 

The speaker said: A perfect introduc- 
tion to the history of our Association was 
supplied by Charles Dickens, when he 
created Seth Pecksniff, and described the 
relations of that celebrated master to Tom 
Pinch, his draughtsman, and John West- 
lock and Martin Chuzzlewit, his articled 

upils. Martin Chuzzlewit was published 
in 1843, and there, in broad caricature, is 
the three-cornered situation out of which 
this Association grew. Pecksniff is the 
standard product of the profession in the 
‘forties the standard product at its very 
worst. To the world he is a gentleman, a 
scholar and an artist; but he builds 
nothing, and lives on premiums extorted 
from ‘‘ pupils’? to whom he teaches 
nothing. ‘Tom Pinch is the patient slave 
in the office, pathetically trustful of his 
master, without ambition or hope. West- 
lock and Martin himself are the more for- 
tunate young men, endowed with the 
means to pay £500, the figure for an 
education which, however, they do not 
get. Dickens’s picture is complete, and 
although we know that he drew the 
character of Pecksniff not from an archi- 
ps. ey from a man of letters, it is im- 
possible not to suspect that he may have 
come across some of those young men— 
Tom Pinches and Martin Chuzzlewits— 
who were then in the process of becoming 
our founders. 

It was in 1842, the year before the publi- 
eation of Chuzzlewit. that the chief 
draughtsman in one of London’s busiest 
offices begat the idea of a. society for the 
pleasure and benefit of his own kind—the 
Tom Pinches (the very superior Tom 
Pinches) of the metropolis. He was James 
Wylson. His employer was Sydney 
Smirke, Sir Robert’s brother. Victorian 
heir of a great Georgian practice, and (to 
be fair) not remotely like Pecksniff. 
Wylson had been with Smirke for some 
years, and was 31 when, on September 1. 
1842, his Society was formally instituted 
under the title of the ‘‘Associationof Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen.’’ The friends who 
joined this venture were all in_ their 
twenties. They included W. B. Colling 
and his brother James, J. Drayton Wyatt, 
William Young. Charles Jayne, E. C. 
Sayer (who acted as secretary), and three 
or four, more. Few of them were 
Londoners. Wylson himself was a Scot 
from Glasgow; Young came from Man- 
chester; Sayer from Bristol: Wvatt from 
a Gloucestershire village. They had come 
across each other in Mr. Smirke’s office in 
Berkeley-square or in that of Mr. Gilbert 
Scott (Scott and Moffat as it was then) in 
Spring-gardens. 
Met Twice Monthly. 

The new society had three main objects. 
The first was mutual improvement and, in 
the rather obscure phrase of an early pros- 
pectus, ‘‘to endeavour to revive the 
ancient spirit of architecture.’’ The 
second was to maintain a collection of 
specimens of current draughtsmanship, 
by eliciting from each member the long 
loan of a drawing, once a quarter. The 
third was to keep an employment register. 
related to the collection of drawings, and 
open, without fee, to architects as well as 
to members. A benevolent fund for un- 
fortunate draughtsmen was opened, The 
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annual subscription was one pound (ten 
shillings for country members), and meet- 
ings were held in Jayne’s rooms, a plea- 
sant second-floor suite in Southampton- 
street, Strand, twice a month at eight 
in the evening. 

It is e¥ident that this club or society 
was slightly prim. Its members knew 
their place—which, to be sufe, was a 
respectable place—in society. They 
simply felt that their flat lives would be a 
little less flat for an association which, on 
the one hand, gave them opportunities for 

ossiping over their sketches every other 

ednesday, and, on the other, of showing 
their quality to the lords of the profession. 
When, in 1845, they had accumulated 
enough drawings to hold an exhibition, 
they were extremely proud to see Mr. 
Charles Barry, who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Barry, examining the exhibits with 
close attention. 

The Association of Architectural 
Draughtsmen flourished in its quiet way 
for four or five years, though not for long 
under the leadership of Wylson. He had 
only been president for a year when he 
won a competition and packed off to Scot- 
land, finding opportunities there which 
lifted him, once and for all, out of the 
category of the Tom Pinches, and led to a 
busy, prosperous career, first in Glasgow, 
where he founded and invented all sorts 
of things, and later in London. The 
friends he left behind, and whose parting 

ift was a charming if unhandy pair of 

othic dividers, were not so successful. 
William Young, though he built churches 
and town halls in the North, and became 
Street’s chief draughtsman, died penni- 
less. Of the Collings, one spent a humble, 
useful life as other men’s right hands; the 
other, the author of some once famous 
books of ornament, became straitened at 
the last. Sayer, able but unambitious, 
was a little more fortunate, in that his 
last employer endowed him in his will. 

Jayne, a free-lance draughtsman, emi- 
grated. Most of these pass quickly out 
of our story. Drayton Wyatt we shall 
meet again as. one of our own presidents. 

While those able, useful unromantics 
were enjoying the mild freemasonry of 
the A.A.D., the first shots were fired in 
what seemed to be an altogether different 
escapade. Certain young architects, just 
out of their articles, had been writing 
letters to the editor of The Builder, com- 
plaining about things in general, and more 
particularly about the instruction, or lack 
of it, imparted by the average architect 
to the pupils in his office. The letters 
were never published, but at length 
Godwin, the editor, launched a slightly 
irritable leader, pointing out that hard 
work was a better cure for dissatisfaction 
than writing to the Press. This elderly 
and rather thoughtless patronage evoked 
from a new correspondent, writing over 
the pseudonym ‘‘ R,’’ a stream of vivacious 
and provocative cepy, to which Godwin, 
shrewd editor that he was, allowed free 
rein for some months. An atrocious pun- 
ster signing himself ‘‘ Budownik ”’ acted 
as respondent to ‘‘ R,’’ whose later con- 
tributions revealed the identity of Mr. 
Robert Kerr. By the end of the year, the 
editor of The Builder had had enough of 
Mr. Kerr, whereupon the latter published 
everything he had written, and a good 
deal more, in the form of a duodecimo 
volume entitled The Newleafe Discourses, 

Meanwhile the editor had softened to- 
wards another of the younger generation, 
for in the issue for September 26, 1846, 
there appeared, over the signature of ‘‘ An 
Architectural Student,” a letter complain- 
ing in modest, moderate but distinct terms 
of the complete lack of any provision to 
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supplement the thin educational diet of an 
architect’s pupil. The writer stated that 
he had tried for six or seven months to 
learn something at the Government School 
of Design in Somerset House. He had 
been given some very nice ornaments to 
copy, but on asking for more substantial 
instruction, had been candidly told that 
the School of Design could not possibly 
teach architecture because ‘‘it would 
interfere with the rights of private indi- 
viduals ’’—or, in other. words, the vested 
interests of Mr. Pecksniff. . 

The latter went on to suggest, very 
humbly, that if the Government could not 
break down this barrier against learning, 
it was possible that the students them- 
selves might. They might even start a 
school of their own. ‘‘ What is to pre- 
vent such,”’ said the writer, ‘‘ if a number 
of us put our shoulders to the wheel and 
form it? ”’ 

Now the writer of this letter was Charles 
Gray. He was articled to Henry Mawley 
(architect of, among other things, the Bed- 
ford Estate Office in Montagu-street). It 
seems that he knew Godwin of The 
Builder personally, and was, no doubt, 
responsible for this gentleman’s change of 
heart. Anyway, his letter found an echo 
in the starved spirits of countless architec- 
tural pupils all over the country. It was 
the signal for something to begin. 


Wrylson and Kerr. 

If James Wylson may be regarded-—and 
we shall see that he may—as the proto- 
founder of the Architectural Association, 
Robert Kerr and Charles Gray are its un- 
questionable founders. Gray, when he 
penned that momentous letter to The 
Builder, was 18. Kerr had reached the 
imposing age of 23. Both were ambitious 
to be architects—preferably great archi- 
tects. Both felt the architectural climate 
of 1846 to be perfectly intolerable to men 
of. spirit. And when Kerr got in touch 
with Gray towards the end of the year, 
they felt themselves jointly prepared to 
set out what Kerr, in later years, referred 
to as ‘‘ a stirring of dry bones.”’ 

We know rather little about Charles 
Gray, but Kerr in his youth must have 
been a striking person. Aberdonian by 
birth and education, he had, like Martin 
Chuzzlewit, paid a short visit to the 
United States, where he had, in his own 
words, ‘‘imbibed certain American 
notions.”” He had imbibed, among other 
things, a swaggering belief that almost any- 
thing could be done if one really wanted to 
do it. He, Kerr, wanted to revolutionise 
English architecture. We are told, and 
can well believe. that he possessed ‘‘a 
gift of fluent and effective oratory which 
would have been regarded as exceptional 
in any gathering of Englishmen.’’ To this 
was added the advantage of an astonish- 
ingly facile pen. It is still possible to 
read the Newleafe Discourses with some 
pleasure and amusement. They are rarely 
witty. never profound, but there is a gay 
garrulous irresponsibility about them 
which carries the reader happily from page 
to page. They aim to show, in a series 
of rhetorical dialogues (coloured, I suspect, 
by a reading of Carlyle), that architecture 
is a Fine Art, and nothing else whatever; 
that it has nothing to do with archzology. 
old churches, drains. supervision of 
builders, or party-wall disputes; that 
living architects are, with the possible ex- 
cevtion of Professor Cockerell, idiots or 
criminals; and that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is a concern run by 
crooked tradesmen and doting antiquarians 
for their own largely dishonest amusement. 

Kerr’s spirit, his oratory and fighting 
capacity soon made him the centre of a 
little group, all fired by Gray’s published 
protest, and all prepared to do some 
vigorous stirring of dry bones. These 
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The first home of the A.A. 


youngsters were mostly articled pupils— 
Martin Chuzzlewits—who, like Charles 
Gray, felt strongly that if architects would 
not or could not teach the people from 
‘whom they got premiums, these people 
must find some way of teaching them- 
selves. Clearly the first step was to asso- 
ciate, but before that step was taken one 
of their number stumbled across the 
mouse-like activities of the Association of 
Architectural Draughtsmen in Jayne’s 
cosy suite at 33, Southampton-street. 
Here, it seemed, was a society. already 
four years old, whose aims mildly fore- 
shadowed those of the organisation en- 
visaged by Kerr and Gray. 


Decision to Merge. 

To Kerr, the members of the A.A.D. 
seemed incredibly old. Some of them 
were over thirty, hopelessly respectable 
and even married. They were also, how- 
ever, courteous and sympathetic, and Kerr 
‘was invited to speak at one of their meet- 
ings on the subject of ‘ Architectural 
Education.”” This event took place on 
February 3, 1847, and the purport of his 
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: Lyon’s Inn Hall, Aldwych. 


address was, in the first place, to drive 
home the high theme of the Newleafe 
Discourses, and in the second to propose 
the immediate establishment of an archi- 
tectural society ‘‘ for the benefit of those 
connected with the profession in the capa- 
cities of student and draughtsman,” or, in 
other words, to found a school of architec- 
ture. A fairly detailed scheme had 
already been drawn up by Gray and one or 
two others, so that Kerr spoke with a 
brief as well as with confidence, and there 
was no delay in deciding to merge the 
existing society into the one not yet quite 
born, and to pursue a joint object—the 
formation of a school. 

Within a few weeks of Kerr’s lecture, 
The Builder was able to announce that 
“the Architectural School of Design is 
now in a fair way of being established in 
connection with the Society of Architec- 
tural Draughtsmen.’’ Jayne, of the 
A.A.D., became secretary, a preliminary 
meeting was held on March 3, and five 
members of the old society were appointed 
to meet a deputation of the newcomers and 
discuss details. 
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Then, in May, 1847, there appeared for 
the first time a report in The Builder, 
under the heading “‘ Architectural Asso- 
ciation.’’ It was a report of a lecture by 
J. K. Colling, who begged leave to differ 
from Robert Kerr on one or two points of 
architectural philosophy, a subject which, 
then as now, was found to be inseparable 
from the practical objectives of any group 
of architects. Kerr replied, in px & with 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Architectural Style.”’ 
Finally, it was announced that on 
October 8 the Architectural Association 
would open its first session with a Conver- 
sazione at Lyon’s Inn Hall, Strand. 

This first meeting of our Association was 
interesting, if unspectacular. Lyon’s Inn 
Hall, a shabby 18th-century box of a place 
with a grand heraldic doorway and some 
old sets of chambers round it, stood some- 
where on the present site of Aldwych and 
Bush House. It was roomy, and the new 
Association had felt themselves very bold 
in renting it for every alternate Friday 
evening fora year. But they were amply 
justified. On this great occasion ‘‘ niore 
than 100 gentlemen were present.’”’ As 
the membership of the old A.A.D. was not 
more than a couple of dozen, this was an 
encouraging muster. Some, of course, 
were guests, and of these the chief was 
Professor Donaldson, that versatile, kindly 
character who had created the role of 
Professor of Architecture in the University 
of London. Donaldson ‘saw what these 
young men were up to, and, in spite of his 
fifty-odd years, warmly approved. Asked 
to take the chair, he declined in favour 
of young President Kerr, who inevitably 
made the speech of the evening. In the 
course of it, he defined the objects of the 
Association very exactly, describing its 
inauguration as “ an endeavour towards 
an improved system of architectural 
study—an endeavour on the part of the 
students themselves.” Thus, this gallant 
Scotsman of 24, facing his audience of 
Chuzzlewits and Pinches, introduced our 
Association to the world. ; 

Donaldson spoke later in the evening, 
and spoke very well, stating his belief that 
geometric forms were the great source of 
design, and posing the problem of the day 
in these words: ‘‘ The great question 1s: 
are we to have an architecture of our 
period, a distinct, individual, palpable 
style of the 19th century?”’ That ques- 
tion, to many young people of 1847, seemed 
a rhetorical one; what with iron and plate 
glass, Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Vose 
Pickett, a new style was, surely, just 
round the corner. Or was it? Alas! if 
there was anything round the corner, it 
was (as an A.A. audience discovered just 
ten years later) Mr. John Ruskin. 


Began to Grow. 

Safely delivered on that October evening 
in 1847, the Architectural Association 
began to grow. Lyon’s Inn Hall remained 
its nursery for twelve years, a period 
which forms a fairly distinct phase in the 
Association’s life. By 1849 the member- 
ship was 140; by 1851 it had increased to 
166. The recruits were, of course, all very 
young men—assistants and pupils—mostly 
with addresses in the obscurer suburbs. 
Names now famous appear rarely in the 
early minutes. The first is that of 
William Eden Nesfield, who joined in 
1851. Fresh from Eton, and living at his 
parents’ house in Regent’s Park, he must 
have been the subject of a certain amount 
of comment. He brought in his friend 
Norman Shaw in 1853, and Philip Webb 
arrived two years later. None of these 
three celebrities-to-be took much part in 
the affairs of the Association. The charm- 
ing and brilliant Shaw was dragged on to 
the committee, but soon dropped out, and 
although he did eventually make a 
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momentary appearance, much against his 
will, as vice-president, anincurable love of 
architecture prevented him from becoming 
really effective in the committee-room. 

The life of the Association consisted 
chiefly in the holding of a design class, 
alternating with the reading of papers, the 
Annual Conversazione, to which guests 
were invited, an annual dinner at Covent 
Garden or Greenwich, and, of course, 
routine committee meetings. The design 
class executed a subject announced on a 
printed circular and brought their efforts 
to the meeting. There was, of course, no 
instructor (though in Gray’s first project 
provision had been made for one), and the 
men learned from each other by informal 
discussion of the results, some of which 
were exhibited at the Conversaziones. 

The meetings at which papers were read 
were important from the first. As a rule, 
these papers were read only by the mem- 
bers themselves, but they provided a 
much-needed forum where young men 
were encouraged to crystallise their ideas 
and attack other people’s, and could do 
so without impertinence or embarrassment, 
Thanks to Godwin, of The Builder, who 
by this time was a firm friend and ally of 
the Association, came to its Conversaziones 
and reported its proceedings regularly, we 
know what these papers were like. Some 
were merely sententious or pedestrian; 
many were really excellent. The subjects 
were very much the sort of thing we still 
discuss—for instance, monumental archi- 
tecture, the conditions of London, criticism 
and public taste, esthetic principles, archi- 
tecture and science. This last subject was 
dealt with in 1851, when James Edmeston 
spoke on “‘ the position of architecture as 
regards recent discoveries in science.’’ He 
said that architects should reject the use 
of the arch in an iron church; that there 
was as much expression of intellect in 
machine work as in hand work; that the 
experience of the past should be used with 
the fervid mind of the present, and that 
designers must not become the slaves of 
medizval prejudices. It must be admitted 
that if one seeks out the few surviving 
buildings from Mr. Edmeston’s hand, they 
do not quite echo that sentiment of 
modernit expressed with so much convic- 
tion in Lyon’s Inn Hall. But that was 
entirely characteristic of the times. It 
was much easier to postulate the need for 
a new architecture than to discern what 
form it could concéivably take. 

The tone of opinion at meetings in these 
early days was thoroughly romantic, but 
—this is an important point—not Gothic. 
The Association did not hitch its wagon 
to the Pugin star. Gilbert Scott, though 
he came to lecture about the Architectural 
Museum in 1851, was never a member; 
neither were’ Carpenter, Butterfield, 
Street, Pearson, Ferrey or others of the 
“hard core’’ of the Gothic movement. 
They were, of course, rather older thar 
the average membership, but they moved 
also on a different plane of ideas. In the 
A.A. they were thought—with the excep- 
tion of Scott—rather precious. Kerr him- 
self was a merciless anti-Camdenian. 
“‘ That’s not Architecture,’ he had said 
in the. Newleafe Discourses, .‘‘ that’s 
Archeology, mon cher, the science of Rub- 
bish.”” And most of his friends agreed 
with him. They wanted to go deeper 
than historyto go, as they oA back to 


nature and evolve from first principles, 


that 19th-century style of which Donald- 
son had spoken at the first meeting. To 
this goal there were many different ap- 
proaches, all easily expressed in words but 
not so easily followed in practice. ‘There 
was the approach via Paxton and the new 
architecture of iron; there was the ap- 
preach via nature-study and natural orna- 
ment; there was the approach via the 
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hopeful mixing of styles. Any approach 
had some value which broke free from the 
tyranny of the five orders on the one hand 
and from Gothic copyism on the other. 


“* Truest Victorian Eclectics.”’ 

The fact is that the A.A. men of the 
fifties, searching for their new style, were 
the truest Victorian eclectics, and if we 
follow the careers of some of them a little 
way ahead we shall see exactly what that 
means. Robert Kerr’s best work is the 
National Provident building in Grace- 
church-street (1863), an interpretation of 
the Cockerell manner, under-rehearsed, 
over-emphatic and jubilantly Philistine. 
Charles Gray’s blocks of chambers in 
Covent Gurden and South Kensington are 
designed with an even more robustiously 
careless hand and were, in their day, ex- 
tremely influential: With coloured bricks, 
a little stone, plenty of cement and detail 
from everywhere, Gray was as happy as 
a grig, and these buildings of his made 
the still Georgian streets of Victorian 
London look very old-fashioned indeed. 

Gray’s suburban villas, too, are always 
worth hunting out by those“in search of 
the essentially Victorian. Then there 
was George Truefitt, one of the most in- 
telligent and versatile of our founder- 
members, who designed the original A.A. 
monogram in 1851, and whose brother 
Francis was honorary solicitor to the Asso- 
ciation for many years. To study True- 
fitt you must go to Tufnell Park, to which 
estate he was architect, building the 
Church of St. George (Gothic, on a Byzan- 
tine plan, with cast-iron columns), and a 
variety of detached and semi-detached 
villas. You do not have to like this High 
Victorian stuff, but can you say that it 
lacks invention or deny that—in the lan- 
guage of the period—it has ‘‘ plenty of 
BRS 
. Kerr, Gray and Truefitt were, as archi- 
tects, the most effective among the original 
pioneers of 1847. J. K. Colling, with his 
skilful pencil, abetted them on the orna- 
mental side, and his naive, quasi-Gothic 
naturalism is echoed in Gray’s and True- 
fitt’s houses, and, indeed, in the whole 
suburban vernacular of the mid-Victorian 
peniod. Some of the earlier recruits fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of these men. J. T. 
Knowles, for instance, who joined in 1853, 
was an eclectic of the ripest sort, as you 
may see by glancing at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, the Cedars at Clapham, or the 
architectural garniture of Leicester-square. 

Perhaps at this point you may wish to 
know what became of our two founders 
and their friends. Robert Kerr’s career 
was long, but rather declined in brilliance. 
At 38, he succeeded Hosking as Professor 
of the Arts of Construction at King’s Col- 
lege, Strand, combining that post with 
private practice and the District Surveyor- 
ship of St. James’s. He wrote a once 
popular book on architecture, The English 
Gentlemen’s House (1864), and a deplor- 
able three-volume novel called His Ezxcel- 
lency the Ambassador Extraordinary 
(1879). ‘‘ Mr. Newleafe’s ”’ flamboyant 
advocacy of ynfettered originality became 
modified as the years went by, and in later 
life he decided that English architecture 
should draw _ closer 
French classicism, which, he said, was, 
after all, the natural Euro tradition. 
He died as recently as 1904, after a mag- 
nificent display of tenacity in holding his 
District Surveyorship for longer than he 
could hold a pencil. He always retained 
his loyalty to the A.A., and although he 
ruefully complained that English architec- 
ture got worse instead of better, and that 
there was neither wealth nor credit to be 
got from the profession, he must surely 


to contemporary, 
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have died with a very censiderable sense 
of achievement. 

Charles Gray, alas, was less successful. 
Having made a considerable stir with his 
blocks of business and residential cham- 
bers before he was much over thirty, he 
began to speculate in these novel projects 
himself and did very badly, so that, as he 
used to-say, ‘‘ the lawyers had all his 
money.”’ In 1881 he wrote a letter to 7'he 
Builder about the A.A., its origins, and 
its future. He died a few months after- 
wards, at the early age of 53, leaving his 
family unprovided for. 

Of the other early men who became 
presidents in “their turn, Christopher 
Crabb Creeke, inventor of a patent drain- 
pipe, soon retired to Bournemouth for his 
health; J. Drayton Wyatt, a brilliant per- 
spectivist, was found indispensable by 
Gilbert Scott till 1867 when he started a 
smail practice of his own; James Edmes- 
ton, already mentioned, was, like his 
father, well known in the City, where he 
became a member of the Common Council 
and Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee; T. M. Rickman, a son of the 
famous classifier of the — 0 ges ak 
to quantity surveying in the early ’sixties 
oar did crisadiaaty well; George J. Wig- 
ley, a Roman Catholic, went to Rome, 
translated St. Charles Borromeo, and 
earned honours at the hands of the Pope; 
John Norton built a handsome Early Eng- 
lish church at Bristol, the Turf Club in 
Piccadilly, villas near the Crystal Palace. 
and a great deal else; J. W. Penfold de- 
signed a few emall London buildings but 
eventually became a leading surveyor and 
made a great deal of money. Other early 
office-holders included J. P. Seddon, 
Arthur Billing and Arthur Cates, the first 
two memorable for their eclectic Gothic- 
ism and Cates for his long and creditable 
promotion of the cause of architectural 

cation. as 
“Det this is not a biographical dictionary 
and it is time to return to the Association 
and its doings. After the exciting start in 
1847, everything went smoothly for about 
five years. The Architectural Exhibition, 
a slumbering legacy of the A.A.D., was 
su ully remounted in 1849, when 
Gilbert Scott, Owen Jones and Donaldson 
condescended to be among the exhibitors. 
The Exhibition became an annual event 
but passed, after two years, out of the 
Association’s hands, and became an inde- 


pendent body. 


Declining Activity. teem 

In 1850 a printed Competition Code was 
issued. The R.I.B.A. had reported on 
this subject 15 years earlier, but the A.A. 
Code was the first practical step towards 
a solution made by any professional body. 
In 1852, Kerr, ambitious as ever, begar 
to talk about an Architectural Academy, 
with professional chairs and everything im 
scale, but just at this moment the tide of 
success began to ebb. The finances were 
in a bad way, and although Charles Gray, 
as treasurer, was optimistic, one feels 
(knowing the sad facts of his later career) 
that he was possibly not the very best 
choice for that office. ' 

In 1853 things were much worse an‘ 
the attendances at meetings began to fall 
off; 1854 was a year of declining activity, 
and in the following February the Asso- 
ciation’s assets were £3 Os. 11d., as against 
£50 10s. 6d. liabilities. Curiously enough. 
at this gloomy juncture the Association set 
going a project which was to have the 
most important consequences not only on 
the future of the Association but on pro- 
fessional life as a whole. At a meeting 
on October 6, 1855, Alfred Bailey, the 
President, read a paper in which he put. 
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The Royal Architectural Museum, Bowling-street, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, S.W. 
(A.A. premises 1903-1917). From The Builder of July 24, 1869. 


forward the idea of a qualifying diploma 
for architects. Mr. (later Sir) William 
Tite, M.P., and vice-president of the 
R.I.B.A., a man who should be numbered 
with Godwin and Donaldson among our 
early uncles, was present as a guest. He 
was impressed with Bailey’s exposition 
and the obvious earnestness of his approv- 
ing audience,-so that a few weeks later, 
when presiding over a meeting at the 
R.I.B.A.; he passed on the examination 
idea to the senior body. The Institute on 
this occasion acted with singular prompti- 
tude, for, exactly a fortnight later, John 
W. Papworth read at the Institute a paper 
called ‘‘ A Diploma in Architecture,” and 
proposed that the Institute should set up a 
Board to hold examinations and grant 
diplomas. Before the end of the year the 
Council of the Institute had received a 
memorial from the A.A. laying before 
them their desire to see an examination 
and diploma established. The memorial 
was from Alfred Bailey’s pen, and in the 
course of it he wrote: ‘‘ The want. of 


proper knowledge on the part of the archi- 
tect, combined as it is with a want of 
information on the part of the public, leads 
to many of the anomalies which are now 
so frequently observable in the practice of 
the profession, and to the presence in its 


ranks of many who have not the power, 


and in some cases have not the will, to 
uphold its credit.”” Which formidable 
sentence may be reduced to the simple 
equation : ignorant architects plus ignorant 
public equals bad architecture. An equa- 
tion which lies at the root of all the ugli- 
ness of London. 

The examination project was to bear 
fruit rapidly and in full measure, but it 
did nothing to save the awful situation 
in which the Association found itself in 
1855. A crisis committee of three, ap- 
pointed in that year, considered the posi- 
tion and reported complete apathy. ‘‘ The 


hands which once pulled heartily at the 
rope,’ said their report, ‘“‘ have one by 
one let go their hold.”’ 
spent on 


been the exhibitions, the 


Too much had - 
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treasurer's report was “‘ misleading,” the 


rule about the quarterly loan of drawings 
(another legacy of the A.A.D.) had “‘ be- . 
come a nullity.’’. In the following year, 
1856, the Association’s condition was de- 
scribed as ‘‘ untoward, careless and aimost 
hopeless,’”” and ex-President Rickman 
actually proposed that it should be wound 
up. This was a curious moment for the 
President to choose to read*two long dis- 
courses on the architecture of cemeteries. 


‘A Rousing Challenge. 


Rickman’s defeatism was shared by 
three other members of fie committee, but 
they were out-voted and the Association 
remained in being. Then came a chal- 
lenge. The Institute, which had never felt 
entirely easy about this adolescent rival, 
pounced, politely on its supposedly mori- 
bund remafns and proposed amalgamation. 
This, perhaps more than anything, re- 
stored our Association to life. Indignant 
Charles Gray penned a vigorous letter, 
denouncing the Institute as a citadel of 
privilege, since ifs fellowship was accessi- 
ble only to those who had maintained 
themselves in private practice for seven 
years. The crisis was then squarely faced 
and the committee began to set its house 
in order. 

Perhaps the appearance of John Ruskin 
at the next Conversazione (January, 1857) 
did something towards a restoration of 
confidence and enthusiasm. He was the 
first real celebrity to speak at one of our 
meetings. Lyon’s Inn Hall was packed 
and a tense audience heard the great critic, 
then at the height of his powers, express 
himself on the subject of ‘‘ The Use of 
Imagination in Modern Architectural De- 
sign.” He said that industry and 
imagination were qualities inseparable 
from greatness. It was necessary to 
possess and cultivate both; competence by 
itself was insufficient; the architect must 
also be a teller of fairy-tales. Then he 
attacked the still prevalent quest for a 
new style : ‘‘ After all, when a new style 
is invented, what are you to do after that? 
Can you do more than build in it? Or 
what can you secure in building a new 
style that you have not in the styles 
already known? Your new style may be 
different from everything ever” known 
before ; all the orders of architecture may 
be entirely reversed—but what next? I 
think that if you quietly consider the sub- 
ject you will see thats if you are not con- 
tent with a Palladio, you will not be 
content with a Paxton, and I pray you 
fo get rid of the idea of there being any 
necessity for the invention of a new style.” 
Such was Ruskin’s answer to Donaldson’s 
question of 1847. It sounds like cold 
water; but I think it was what the audi- 
ence of 1857 wanted to hear. They 
wanted to juggle with old styles, and it 
was reassuring to be told by the author 
of the Seven Lamps that it would be 
wrong to do anything else. 

The lecturer went on to talk of archi- 
tecture and sculpture and to confuse the 
two in that peculiarly baffling manner of 
which he was the unique master. But the 
incandescent vagueness of John Ruskin’s 
philosophy will not have failed to warm a 
young audience of 1857. 

Another exceptionally good Conversa- 
zione was held the following year. Kerr 
performed with his usual brilliance on his 
favourite theme, ‘‘ The Beautiful and the 
Fine Arts,” and was heard by two un- 
usually distinguished guests—Professor 
C. R. Cockerell, R.A., and A. J. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P., protagonists of classic- 
ism and High Church Gothic respectively. 
The discussion seems to have been lively. 

(Continued on page 401.) 
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‘“ MODERNISING OUR HOMES ” 


Future of Scotland’s Pre-1914 Houses 


“I PuE benefits to be derived from 

: modern housing and equipment 
should not be confined to those who are 
fortunate enough to secure the tenancy of 
a new house. 

“The large body of evidence which we 
have received is overwhelmingly in 
favour of a modernisation policy with 
financial assistance from public funds.’’ 

These are the main conclusions in a 
Report on ‘‘ Modernising Our Homes ’’* 
by the Scottish Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee, published on April 15 as a com- 
panion volume to ‘‘ Planning Our New 
Homes ’’ which, was brought out in 1944 
and attracted considerable attention both 
in this country and abroad. ‘‘ Planning 
Our New Homes”’ dealt with the design 
and equipment of new houses. The new 
Report deals with the modernisation of 
existing houses, and contains a special 
pictorial supplement illustrating various 
aspects of Scottish housing as well as plans 
showing how modernisation can be carried 
out on typical Scottish dwellings. 

The Report is the result of a two-year 
investigation by a Sub-committee of the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee 
under the chairmanship of the late Mr. 
A. McTaggart, who for a number of years 
had been Secretary of the Scottish 
Regional Council of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades (Operatives) and 
Convener of the Housing Committee of 
Kilmarnock Town Council. The Report 
of the Sub-committee was adopted, with 
certain reservations, by the parent Com- 
mittee, of which Dr. James Welsh, for- 
merly Lord Provost of Glasgow, was 
chairman until his retiral from the Com- 
mittee last year. 


Starting Points. 

Two starting points were taken by the 
Committee as the basis of the Report— 
first, the large number of houses of sound 


—_- 





* Stationery Office. Price 2s. 6d. 







stone construction in Scotland, built be- 
fore 1914, which are conveniently sited 
and which are likely to be occupied for 
another generation; and, second, the fact 
that»about 400,000 houses built before 
1914 have sanitary defects or are too small 
for family life, or suffer from both of these 
defects together. A survey of the pre-1914 
houses reveals that the 400,000 deficient in 
sanitary facilities and modern conveniences 
comprise approximately 30 per cent. of 
all houses in Scotland at the present time. 
Nearly 300,000 of them are in the cities 
and burghs, and the most frequent defect 
is the sharing of w.c.s between two, three, 
four or five families. The Report says 
“Tt is a distressing fact that ‘ good 
quality’ flats of two or three apartments, 
with inadequate kitchen and storage space 
and sometimes without a bathroom or w.c. 
of their own, were being built in Scottish 
towns up to 1914.” 

Scotland’s estimated need of 500,000 new 
houses does not cover the replacement of 
houses which are merely in need of 
modernisation. Unless modernisation is 
carried out, large numbers of families will 
have to go on living for many years in 
houses which are already unsatisfactory 
and are almost certain to deteriorate. ‘The 
1935 overcrowding survey showed that, 
whereas only 10.4 per cent. of houses of 
three apartments or more were over- 
crowded, the figure for houses of one or 
two apartments was 38.8 per cent. It 
follows, says the .Report, that any 
modernisation programme must not only 
remedy defects but must reduce over- 
crowding. Some modernised small houses, 
however, will continue to be in demand 
for ageing couples, single people and 
families without children. 

Modernising existing houses in the 
centre of Scottish towns and cities will 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
supply of houses near important centres 
with employment within built-up areas. 
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In rural areas a much improved standard 
of housing might help to prevent, or at 
least reduce, the drift of workers to the 
towns. Many houses in rural areas are 
solidly built and would justify the expen- 
diture required for modernisation. In 
rural areas many cottages suffer from 
damp. Sometimes this can be cured and 
sometimes it cannot. The usual cause is 
the absence of a damp-proof course. Sug- 
gestions for the cure of dampness are 
given in an appendix to the Report.. 


Practical Problems. 


Turning to practical problems of 
modernisation, the Report proceeds to an 
exhaustive study of the main types of 
pre-1914 houses in Scotland, and how each 
type might be dealt with. Illustrations 
and plans show how typical tenements in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee and Aber- 
deen, and in smaller towns, can be 
modernised. Each floor of a single typi- 
cal Glasgow tenement, for instance, con- 
tains a pair of two-apartment houses with 
a one-apartment house sandwiched. be- 
tween. A single w.c. on the stairway 
usually serves all three dwellings. In 
Edinburgh it is common to find four two- 
apartment houses arranged in pairs ‘‘back 
to back,’’ without through ventilation. 
These are arranged in four storeys, and 
one of the pictures in the Report shows 
the 16 door-bells at the main entrance of 
the ‘‘ tier.”’ 

Modernisation of such houses can be 
carried out only by combining two or 
more houses in order to provide necessary 
kitchens and bathrooms, and can be under- 
taken only when the advancing housing 
programme enables local authorities to 
find place for displaced families. 

Plans and illustrations in. the Report 
also show how large houses can be sub- 
divided, and how, at the other extreme. 
the country ‘‘ but and’ ben,”’ if it is of 
sound construction, can be brought up to 
date by the addition of a kitchen and 
bathroom. Combination of such country 
cottages is sometimes practicable in order 


On left : Kirkgate, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 


Below : A Terrace in Aberdeen. 
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Multi-storeyed terrace house as converted into modernised flats and maisonettes of two to six apartments. 


PLANS AFTER MODERNISATION 


the services inside the house. 

‘* Sober Houses in Small Towns ”’ is the 
heading of one page of pictures. Here, 
the Report has in mind the needs of many 
owner-occupiers in modezt stone houses 
built before the last war. ‘‘ Many one- 
and two-storey houses in small towns of, 
Scotland,” says the Report, ‘“‘are of 
sound construction and pleasing appear- 
ance, and require only modernisation to 
serve their occupiers and the community 
generally in a satisfactory manner for 
another generation or longer. Many of 
them-are owner-occupied.” 


Houses of Architectural Interest. 

A special plea is made for the moderni- 
sation of houses of architectural and his- 
toric interest. On these the Report says : 
“It has been represented to us by the 
National Trust for Scotland and by the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
in Scotland that good examples of the 
lesser domestic architecture in Scotland, 
no less than castles and mansions, can be 
preserved in a programme for the moderni- 
sation of existing homes. Such’ houses, it 
is suggested, should not be demolished 
without the possibility being considered 
of their ‘being maintained in use by 
repairs and internal improvements. We 
are sympathetiq with this view wherever 
preservation is justified on architectural, 
historic or esthetic grounds and where a 
satisfactory degree of modernisation can 
be effectively carried out.” 

The Report throughout stresses the 
link between town and country plan- 
ning and modernisation. ‘‘ The tech- 
nique of town and country planning,” 
it states, ‘‘should be used to select 
areas where modernisation should be 
carried out; this will obviate the 
danger that modernisation may prejudice 
planning.’’ Instances of houses which had 
been modernised at considerable expense 
without reference to planning proposals 
for roads, etc., were brought to the noticéd 
of the Committee. Some of the pictures 
show houses whose future would have to 
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be considered very carefully before much RST 
money wag spent on tg GROUND FLOOR : arses 
Two Standards Recommended. scale feetiO S$ 9O 1o 20 30 40 SO feet 








While the Committee began their in- 
vestigations with the intention of adopt- : 
ing a single standard of modernisation, Terrace of two-apartment flatted houses in villages, modernised as two-storey, three- 
their survey forced them to the conclusion apartment houses by combining a lower and an upper house. 
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GROUND FLOOR 


Tenement of back-to-back tw9-apartment 

houses in the smaller towns. (One w.c. 

used by four households). The two houses 

are combined to form one ‘‘ through ”’ 
house of three apartments. 


that a single standard was impracticable 
if living conditions in large numbers of 
existing Scottish homes were to be im- 
proved within a reasonable space of time. 

The Report accordingly recommends 

two standards: Full Modernisation, 
where the life of the property is likely to 
extend to not less than 20 years and where 
the accommodation and standards of 
habitability and convenience to be aimed 
at will be similar to those laid down by 
the Department of Health for Scotland for 
a new house; and 7mprovement, where the 
life of the property for planning or other 
reasons is estimated at not less than five 
years, and where, as far as practicable, 
the standard of habitability and conveni- 
ence will be improved by the eradication 
of defects. 
__ The lower standard of ‘‘ Improvement ”’ 
should be adopted only after ‘‘ Full 
Modernisation ’”’ has been considered and 
found impracticable or undesirable on 
planning grounds. The Report adds: 
“Only, however, by the adoption of fulli- 
scale modernisation, particularly of the 
large bulk of the tenement 
property in our Scottish towns, 
will it be possible to remove within a 
reasonable period from existing property 
that excessive proportion of houses of less 
than three apartments which are inherently 
unfit for family life.’’ 

The Report does not minimise the diffi- 
culties of a modernisation programme. It 
requires more skilled labour than new 
housing, and often presents technical diffi- 
culties, Nor is a date set when a modernis- 
.ation programme should begin, since this 
is obviously dependent on the labour posi- 
tion. What the Report does state, how- 
ever, is that the Committee are of opinion 
that ‘‘ there is or will be jobbing build- 
ing labour available for the work without 
encroaching upon building labour for new 
housing.”” It is stressed that modernisa- 
tion must supplement and not replace new 
building, and must therefore be fitted 
into the main housing programme. 

The Report says that evidence sub- 
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mitted indicated that, from the landlord’s 


*point of view, modernisation was not as 


a rule an economic proposition. From the 
point of view of the local authority and 
of the State, however, modernisation might 
well be an economic proposition if it post- 
poned the need for replacement of older 
houses and maintained for a substantial 
period the value of the capital invest- 
ment in an older neighbourhood in the 
form of public buildings, streéts and ser- 
vices. 


The Form of Financial Assistance. 

The Committee were divided on the 
form of financial assistance. The Majority 
Report recommends’ three schemes: 
Scheme A—Grants and/or loans for the 
modernisation or improvement of housing 
accommodation by private persons (in- 
cluding both owners and owner-occupiers). 
Scheme. B—Grants and loans for the 
modernisation or improvement of houses 
by local authorities, Scheme C—Grants 
and/or loans for the modernisation or im- 
provement of houses by Housing Associa- 
tions. 

It proposes that local authorities should 
prepare general schemes of modernisation 
bee their districts, using whatever agency 
seems most appropriate. Such schemes 
would cover both urban and rural hous- 
ing and would replace schemes formerly 
operated by many local authorities under 
the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts before 
they expired in 1945. Safeguards are pro- 
posed with regard to the standard of 
modernisation and to the amount of rent 
to be charged. 

The Majority. Report makes no recom- 
nfendations as to the actual amounts of 
financial assistance desirable from the Ex- 
chequer and from the rates. Presumably 
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the Committee felt that these would have 
to be fixed in relation to building costs. 
at the time when necessary legislation was 
introduced. The Report suggests, how- 
ever, that the maximum percentage of the 
cost of work to be met by grant should be 
75 per cent. 


Minority Reports. 

Of four Minority Reports, two are signed 
by eight members who are: opposed to 
grants being made from public funds to 
private owners of house property and con- 
sider that grants should be given only to 
local authorities. 

On the question of rents, the Majority 
Report recommends that, where a rented 
house is modernised without combination, 
the owner should have the right to increase: 
the rent by a sum not exceeding 8 per 
cent. of his capital expenditure not met 
by way of grant. Where the combination 
of two or more houses takes place the 
rent should be fixed by the local authority, 
having regard to the rents of modernised 
houses of similar accommodation in the 
locality or, failing such houses, the rent 
which could reasonably be expected to be 
paid for such houses in the locality. 

The two other Minority Reports, how- 
ever, which are signed by five, members, 
criticise these proposals as inadequate to 
enable private owners to carry out 
modernisation even with a 75 per cent. 
grant. “ 

** Modernising Our Homes”’ also con- 
tains recommendations about standards of 
occupancy, securing vacant possession of 
houses in order to carry out work, finding 
alternative accommodation for families dis- 

laced, and the removal of restrictjons in 
eu charters against the subdivision of 
large houses. 
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View from Brunswick-square. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE 


For the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 


HERBERT J. ROWSE, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS IN THESE PAGES 
illustrate‘the partly, completed head- 
quarters building for the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of Great Britain. in 
Brunswick-square. Building opera- 
tions were suspended during the war, 
but it is hoped that they may re 
commence in the not too distant 
future. When completed the build- 
ing will combine the functions of a 
School of Pharmacy and the head- 
quarters of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

The fabric is in steel-frame con- 
struction, encased in 2-in. concrete 
with concrete and hollow tile double 
floor construction, whereby any form 
of accessible underfloor drainage or 
service provision can be provided 
with the greatest flexibility. The 
floors are constructed in what might 
be styled a “ tray ” system, in which 
the structural concrete slab is placed 
between the main steel beams at 
10 ft. 3 in. centres, at a dropped level 
to allow an approximately 10-in. fill- 
ing of hollow floor tiles finishing 
under the topping and screed. Verti- 
cal service ducts and_ horizontal 
ducts over the corridor ceilings com- 
plete. a comprehensive and co-ordi- 
nated system of accessible but 


obscure service runs of the various® 


types called for by the activities being 
housed. In a contemporary building 
of this kind the system of services 
becomes an integral and prime factor 
in the planning and general layout 





and also in the design of the section. 
The building is planned with the 
principal elements on the ground 
floor, the assembly hall and library 
flanking the entrance hall on either 
hand with a lecture theatre entered 
at mezzanine level in the rear. 

The assembly hall and library are 
double-floor height and are cross-lit 
from tall windows in the rear wall 
facing the recessed lighting courts 
and rising above the mezzanine roof 
level in each case. The library has 
mezzanine floors at front and back 
accommodating a chemistry museum, 
the centre portion being open for the 
height of two floors. Centralised 
toilet and cloakroom accommodation 
is provided under the lecture theatre 
and in the basement. The adminis: 
trative offices of the Society are 
situated on the ground floor and first 
floor, and are accessible from the left- 
hand entrance. The council suite is 
placed- in the central wing at first- 
floor level. 

The upper floors accommodate 
various ‘types of laboratory for 
students and for research, including 
animal accommodation and a botani- 
cal greenhouse at roof level. The 
general plan form of the upper floor 
is in part influenced by factors of 
ancient lights, but generally the 
planning is designed ta give maxi- 
mum lighting exposure to the 
laboratories. 

Architecturally the aim has been 


to achieve an expression appropriate 
to the dignity of a professional society 
and to the partly collegiate atmo- 
sphere of a School of Pharmacy. THe 
distinctive requirements of natural 
lighting in these two categories are 
centralised to provide an architectural 
variation in the fenestration on the 
relevant floors. The building largely 
relies on the proportionate massing 
of the various elements of its accom- 
modation, partly under the restric- 
tions of rights of light, for its archi- 
tectural effect. It may be that in the 
direction of this effort to design in 
essential forms without imposed 
external articulations there may, be 
discovered a true development of @ 
native tradition which gave the 
Georgian and Regency idioms authen- 
ticity in- their day. 

The exterior is finished in selected, 
flush-pointed, sand-faced brickwork 
with Portland stone dressings to the 
main ground-floor windows to Bruns- 
wick-square, and Westmorland green 
slate dressings to the continuous 
windows under the main cornice. 
The latter also is in Portland stone, 
and so are the balustrade to the 
pavement areas and the various cop- 
ings to brick walls. The main 
entrance and two side entrances 
are lined with Westmorland green 
slate, which is to be carved when 
completed in flush incised motifs. 
The exterior treatment is consistent 
on all fronts. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 


BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, W.C.I 


HERBERT J. ROWSE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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Detail of Fagade from Brunswick-square. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 
BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, W.C.] 
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Second-floor Plan. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, W.C.1 
HERBERT J. ROWSE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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REGENT’S PARK TERRACES 
PRESERVATION RECOMMENDED BY 
GORELL COMMITTEE 


Tue report of the Gorell Commitide on 
the future of the Regent’s Park Ter \ 
designed by John Nash in the early part 
of the last century, was issued last week 
as a White ee The report is signed 
by Lord Gorell, I. M. Bolton, E. R. 
Forber, J. H. Forshaw, Eric MacLagan, 
T. Drummond Shiels and John A. F. 
Watson. 

The Committee state that they are 
unanimously of the opinion that the ter- 
races should be preserved and that the 
long-term use of theese buildings should be 
for residences and not for offices. The 
Government, in a statement wer pas, a 
the report, expresses agreement with t 
two main recommendations. 

The Committee, who deal with a total of 
374 houses, in recommending the preserva- 
tion of the terraces, state that they should 
be preserved as far as that is practicable 
and without strict regard to the economics 
of ‘‘ prudent ’’ estate management. Apart 
from this opinion they consider that there 
is @ minimum which must at all costs be 
restored and preserved, namely, Hanover- 
terrace, Sussex-place, Cornwall-terrace, 
York Gate, Park-crescent, Chester-terrace 
and Cumberland-terrace. York-terrace, 
admittedly not of quite the same archi- 
tectural merit, death also be preserved. 

The report further states:—We are 
agreed that use should be residential, 
whether in the existing, converted or new 
buildings. We do not consider that 
hotels should be permitted in this area. 
Favourable consideration should be given 


. to a proposal that a portion of the terraces 


should be made available to the London 
University for conversion for use as a 
hostel for students or, alternatively, that 
if demolition of a terrace or terraces is 
inevitable, then it is desirable that the 
new building should take the form of a 
hostel. g 

We consider that there is a strong case 
for establishing a music centre at some 
site nearby in the terraces area. 

We recommend that, as soon as practic- 
able, the site of Someries House, Cam- 
bridge Gate and Cambridge-terrace should 
be cleared, together with buildings be- 
hind, so as to give a frontage to Albany- 
street; and that a music centre should be 
erected upon it, 

Further recommendations made by the 
Committee include :— : 

(a) The use of the 212 houses in these 
terraces as Government offices under the 
Ministry of Works should be terminated 
at the earliest date possible, and the 
houses handed back to the Crown Com- 
missioners. 

(b) The present building line should be 
adhered to in perpetuity and there should 
be no encroachment of any kind upon the 
Park. 

In conclusion the Committee state :— 
We should be failing in our duty if we 
did not draw attention to a matter which 
has troubled us considerably and is a 
necessary corollary to our recommenda- 
tions : namely, the fitness of the Office of 
the Commissioners of Crown Lands, as at 
present organised, to carry out whatever 
policy may eventually be agreed. It is 
clear that, even had there been no war in 
1939-45, the terraces to-day would not 
appear as an outstanding product of 
efficient estate management. ... We are 
of the opinion that in any future lettings 


‘responsibility for the repair and main- 


tenance of at least the main structures 
should be undertaken by the Commis- 
* Report of the Committee on the Regent's 
P. poe S,. Cmd. 7094. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1s. 
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sioners and that the organisation for the 
ement of the estate should be 
strengthened accordingly. 

An appendix to the report contains the 
report of Dr. Oscar Faber, consulting en- 
gineer, on the structural condition of the 
terraces. This points out that nearly all 
the buildings are affected by dry rot, some 
very badly; none of the walls has con- 
crete foundations or dampcourses; in 
many cases floors have sagged consider- 
ably; there is a lack of flashing to bal- 
conies, cornices, and other projections 
from which water has found its way into 
porous walls of stock brick and lime mor- 
tar and penetrated to the timber tintols, 
trusses, bonding timbers, etc. 


A Master Plan. 

Two alternatives for preservation are 
submitted by the Committee : recondition- 
ing in their present form, or conversion on 
some such scheme as that prepared in 
1943 by Mr. Louis de Soissons for separate 
units of modernised accommodation behind 
the existing facades. A combination of 
the two was perfectly feasible, but it is 
emphasised that any rebuilding must be in 
accordanze with a master plan with re- 
gard to the whole as an important civic 
improvement scheme, embodying in one 
unit the Park, the terraces, and the imme- 
diate area of redevelopment adjoining. 

After agreeing with the two main recom- 
mendations of the Committee the Govern- 
ment statement adds that consideration will 
be given to the proposals for new building. 
General agreement is expressed with the 
other recommendations, but not with the 
one expressing the hope that the houses 
will be handed back to the Commissioners 
as soon as possible. ; 

Restoration for long-term preservation, 
it is stated, would not be justifiably con- 
sidered for some years because of the 
shortage of labour and materials. As 
soon as the supply of normal office prem- 
ises permits, the use of the terraces as 
Government offices will end. 

Answering criticism of the Crown Com- 
mission, it is stated that the Commission 
could not, under _ a" pe ype 

wers, carry out the policy of ‘‘ un- 
svsacet slesarsadlioe which the Com- 
mittee advocate. 

Additionally, the Goverament could not 
agree that blame rested on the Commission 
or on the Ministry of Works in respect of 
the action taken during and since the war 
years to preserve and repair the terraces. 
The amount of material and labour re- 
auired, compared with the accommodation 
that would have been provided, had made 
it wholly unjustifiable to acccrd the 
terraces a high priority. 


Decay in Building Stone. 

The Houses of Parliament are being 
used for scientific investigations by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Instruments for recording the 
sulphur dioxide in the air have been set 
wp near the top of the Big Ben Tower and 
on the Speaker’s Green. Sulphur dioxide 
is one of the causes of decay in building 
stone, including the magnesium limestone 
of which the Houses of Parliament are 
built. Most of it is produced-in the com- 
bustion of coal. The main object of the 
measurements being made is to compare 
the sulphur dioxide concentration at 
ground level with that at a considerable 
height above the ground. The vertical 
distance between the instruments is 238 
feet. The instrument on the Speaker’s 
Green is at the top of the landing steps 
by Westminster Bridge. The apparatus 
is contained in a small louvred box on 
top of a green post five feet high. The 
cihes instrument is less noticeable, being 
on a small platform above Big Ben. The 
research is part of the work on Atmo- 
spheric Pollution being carried out by 

e Fuel Research Station, D.8.1.R. 
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NATIONAL AMENITIES 
COUNCIL 


AN EXPLANATORY REPORT 


As much consideration has now been 
given to the problems that have arisen in 
connection with the formation of the 
National Amenities Council, since that 
body was first advocated about 12 months 
ago by Prof. Sir Charles Reilly, it has 
been considered desirable that a little more 
definite information regarding the scheme 
as a whole should be given. For this 
reason, the publication of the following 
report has been authorised. It is a recom- 
mendation for guidance in the future, pre- 
pared after consultation with leading 
representative architects, members of the 
medical profession and others. 


It would be most helpful if all readers 
who are interested would send their com- 
ments and suggestions to the hon. secre- 
tary, pro _tem., Mr. John Swarbrick, 
F.S.A., F.R.L.B.A., *‘ Applegarth,”’ The 
Ridgeway, Sutton, Surrey. 


The Report. 

The principal object of the National 
Amenities Council should be to advocate 
the provision of practical amenities that 
will make life healthier for ‘both body and 
mind, as well as to advocate the provision 
of purely esthetic amenities. Life must 
be made a better thing for all than it has 
been in the past. The importance of prac- 
tical amenities has not been fully appre- 
ciated, and the Council can do much to 
make their necessity more fully realised. 
Moreover, there has not always been a 
desire to understand very much about them 
by those who have developed land, for 
various purposes, with the sole object of 
obtaining the best possible financial results. 
The importance of daylight, sunlight, 
fresh air, good ventilation, warmth, facili- 
ties for mental or physical recreation and 
the avoidance of humidity, undue aridity 
and distracting noise have never been so 
well understood as they are to-day, but 
even now we are only on the outer fringe 
of research. If architects generally had 
known what some know now about the 
therapeutic effects of sunlight, fewer dwell- 
ing-rooms, bedrooms, nurseries, school 
classrooms, workshops and factories would 
have been built with sunless aspects, solely 
for the sake of producing some pre-con- 
ceived architectural effect, that was 
thought to be pleasing to the eye, by pro- 
ducing a more balanced grouping, or in 
some other way. Such esthetic trivialities 
are deplorable, when we realise how much 
is at stake. Probably there would be fewer 
people working continuously without day- 
light, by means of artificial illumination, 
if those responsible had realised that to 
live above ground in rooms like coal-mines 
is an ordeal producing serious consequences 
that human beings should not be compelled 
to suffer, if there is any conceivable way 
of avoiding them. Research into matters 
of this kind should be encouraged and the 
public generally should be taught what 
the neglect to provide practical amenities 
entails. What. the public wants it almost 
invariably gets in the end. 

The provision of functional amenity does 
not necessarily involve any loss of esthetic 
beauty, but- even if it did, it would be a 
small price to pay. There need be no 
clash between the demands of Reason and 
Art; they are two aspirants which can 
always run in tandem, but Reason must 
always lead, if needless human suffering is 
not to be the penalty. 

It has, however, to be remembered that 
physical amenities are not the only factors 
that control health; human relationships 
and family life are major factors in the 
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environment. The spirit of a happy home 
is carried into business and industry, 
whilst a congenial atmosphere in business 
reacts on the home. On the other hand, 
a spirit of discontent and unhappiness in 
the home and in private life has a corre- 
spondingly bad ‘effect in business, 

The National Amenities Council would 
be missing a remarkable opportunity for 
service if it concentrated its attention 
solely on safeguarding the future. As one 
of its objects should be to advocate also 
the provision of purely esthetic amenities, 
it should do what it can to arouse public 
interest in our precious national heritage 
of beautiful scenery, buildings and the art 
treasures of the past, and to stimulate 

preciation of them. The buildings of 
the past lacked many essential ag 
amenities, yet they are nevertheless, in 
most cases, things ‘of beauty. Although 
we may be fully conscious of their limita- 
tions, one of our objects must be to en- 
courage the study of Art in all its forms, 
in the past, as well as in the present. To 
encourage the study of Reason in building 
and to ignore the claims of Art would 
vbviously be a mistake. 

To assist the members of the Council, by 
advising them regarding all aspects of the 
problems that will arise, a number of 
honorary consultative committees of 
specialists would have to be formed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Civil Building Licences. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Messrs. Morris and Riley raised 
an interesting point in their letter 
published in your issue of April 4. 

While it is intended that the original 
licence should be in the custody of the 
building owner, there is no reason why 
that custody should not be exercised on 
his behalf by his architect or other agent. 

Though the licence will be made out in 
the name of the building owner, it should 
normally be sent to the architect or agent 
who forwarded the application. 

If Mr. Morris would let me know which 
local authorities are acting otherwise, I 
should be pleased to take steps to clear up 
what is evidently no more than a mis- 
understanding. Dupitey VERNON, 

Press and Information Officer, 
Ministry of Works. 
Lambeth Bridge House, 
London, S.E.1. 


Proper Cost of War Damage Repairs. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Str,—It may be of interest to many of 
your readers to know that the War Damage 
Commission have apparently imposed 
“ceiling figures’’ on the cost to be 
sanctioned for the rebuilding of war- 
damaged houses. 

In the course of the past year I have 
dealt with the rebuilding after war damage 
of a number of small properties, and in 
all cases competitive estimates were 
obtained from not fewer than three 
builders; on reporting the tenders to the 
War Damage Commissidn I was surprised 
to be informed that the lowest tender was 
not acceptable, as it was above the “ ceil- 
ing figure.”’ 
cases and cannot, therefore, be considered 
an isolated example. 

The procedure adopted by the Com- 
mission was identical in each case; on 
receiving tenders, specification and draw- 
ings, an assessor was.apparently instructed 
to prepare an approximate estimate of the 
cost, and this is taken as the “ ceiling 
price.”’ 

If the lowest tender submitted exceeds 
this amount, the assessor then endeavours 
to obtain a reduction. The methods of 
obtaining this reduction are as follows :— 

1. To cut out any work which is an 


This has happened in 21- 
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improvement, irrespective of whether it 
costs less than reinstatement as originally 
existing or not. 

2. To suggest that further tenders should 
be etalon | but without prejudice to the 
fact that the Commission may still refuse 
to accept the lowest tender. 

3. To. suggest to the builder that his 
price is too high and that he must reduce 
it if he wishes to obtain the contract. 

In my submission the Commission’s 
attitude is completely =, gow as if com- 

titive tenders are invited one is morally 

ound to accept the lowest tender, pro- 
vided that there is no evidence of irregu- 
larity therein. 

The War Damage Commission are, under 
the War Damage Act, 1943, bound to pay 
the ‘‘ proper cost ’’ of rebuilding bomb- 
damaged houses to their pre-existing con- 
dition, and I submit that the only way 
that the ‘‘ proper cost.’ can be ascer- 
tained is Lf competitive tendering. 

If the War Damage Commission refuse 
to accept competitive tenders should they 
exceed the “ ceiling price,’’ this ceiling 
figure should be made public, and before 
builders are asked to tender they should 
be informed in order to avoid their wasting 
both time and money on preparing an 
estimate which may not be accepted, even 
if the lowest. 

I have repeatedly suggested to the War 
Damage Commission that their ‘‘ ceiling 
figures ’’’ should be disclosed, but have 
always been informed that they are con- 
fidential and it would not be in the public 
interest for them to be published. 

It is, of course, quite. certain that in a 
number of instances both architects and 
builders have been what may almost be 
called bullied into agreeing to the ‘‘ proper 
cost’’ being reduced, but I am quite 
certain that if all reputable contractors 
and archifects stood their ground the War 
Damage Commission would have to agree 
to act in a far more reasonable and equit- 
able manner. 

The War Damage Commission are con- 
cerned only with the reinstatement of war- 
damaged property to its pre-existing 
condition, and I cannot understand why 
they should suggest that the lowest of 
competitive estimates is not the ‘‘ proper 
cost’ and substitute therefor a purely 
notional amount arrived at by some 
abstruse calculation emanating from the 
bureaucratic mind of a Civil Servant. 

R. T. Akers, L.R.I.B.A. 

London, N.W.3. 


Bricklaying. 
To tHe Eprror or The Butlder. 

Sir,—On a building contract in Cardiff 
an apprentice bricklayer in one day 
recently laid 1,450 bricks in 11-in. cavity 
work and 44-in. cross walls. 

We are giving you this information as 
it is somewhat remarkable, and we sug- 
gest that this letter should be published 
in The Builder so that the necessary 
inference can be drawn therefrom. 

Watker Buritpine Co. (Carpirr), 


G. Harris, Director. 
Croydon, Surrey. 
The One-pipe Soil System. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 
Srr,—In reply to Mr. Campbell’s letter 
on the one-pipe system [T7he Builder, 
April 11], I am not in favour of a multi- 
plicity of pipes on the front, or for that 
matter on the back, of buildings. Too 
many buildings in the past have been 
entirely spoilt by pipes. In the case of 
a building I am supervising, if the pipes 
had been on the front on something like 
a 150 ft. frontage, there would be some 
17 stacks of pipes, and these would go 
through balcony floors, meaning endless 
work for the asphalters, etc. 
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Another matter of importance is the diffi- 
culty of arranging the pipes through the 
brickwork and the arrangement of lintols, 
etc.; whereas, if a proper duct is devised 
in the building, not only can the one-pipe 
system go in it but all the rest of the ser- 
vices, except the electrical installation, as 
well as the pipes that will contain water, 
which wil] thus be given a chance of not 
freezing, which Mr. Campbell is so pleased 
to stop by his method. 

I was told by an architect that clerks 
of works should have a sense of art in 
their occupation, and I submit that a forest 
of pipes on a building is an eyesore. 
I know of a building in Cambridge where 
the rain-water pipes were let into brick- 
work and then faced with bricks. 


London, N.W.10. G. Wid. 


BUILDINGS AND NATURAL 
LIGHTING 


THE orientation of buildings in relation 
to their natural lighting was the subject 
of an address by Mr. R. T. KeEnnepy, 
A.R.I.B.A., at the Housing Centre, 13, 
Suffolk-street, S.W.1, on Tuesday, April 
15. Miss J. G. Ledeboer, A.R.I.B.A., 
who presided, introduced the lecturer as 
coming from the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, where orientation and 
natural lighting were being studied in a 
scientific way, and as a member of the 
Lighting of Buildings Committee of the 
Ministry of Works. 

Mr. ‘Keuned said that sunlighting had 
but little to a with daylighting. Sun- 
lighting was concerned with the placing 
of buildings and rooms so that they got 
the direct rays of the sun, whereas day- 
lighting was concerned with the whole 
hemisphere of the sky as a source of illu- 
minant. In mid-winter in these latitudes 
the sun rose in the south-east, set in the 
south-west, and was not at any time more 
than 15 degrees above the horizon. Effec- 
tive sunlighting, then, was about 19 
horizontal degrees, and for a room to get 
one hour of sunlight its orientation must 
be between east-north-east and west-south- 
west; whilst between the sun and the 
window there must be no obstruction sub- 
tending an angle of more than 15 degrees 
vertical if the obstruction was due south, 
and proportionately less if the obstruction 
was in any other direction. In the normal 
two-sto suburban layout it was not 
difficult to fulfil these conditions, but even 
so the Lighting of Buildings Committee of 
the Ministry of Works had thought it ex- 
pedient to allow a vertical angle of 20 
degrees due south, which would have the 
effect of entirely cutting out direct sun- 
light during two months of the year. 
Accordingly the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning had decided to frame 
regulations for the sunlighting of dwell- 
ings, ensuring that the living-room of 
every dwelling should have a window 
receiving at least one hour of sunlight 
daily, if the sun was shining, during ten 
months of the year. The occupants of 
the house would probably prefer the sun- 
light during the afternoon, but there was 
no evidence sufficiently strong to lead the 
Ministry to make the conditions for plan- 
ning more strict than they had decided. 
One point that cropped up was that the 
orientation of standard houses now being 
produced required particular care because 
only one living-room was provided. If 
that room had windows in two walls it 
should not be difficult to arrange for 
sufficient sunlighting, but when there was 
only one pe the site planner was 
often in a difficulfy to place the house 
with due regard to access, services, 
appearance and planning the living-room 
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window in relation to the sun. In many 
layouts the designer assumed that appear- 
ance was the thing to go for. In lighting 
high-density schemes ingenuity was re- 
quired. e chief point that eme 
from the study of ‘high-density block lay- 
outs was that relatively short blocks should 
be preferred to long ones, and the gap 
between the blocks became more necéssary 
as the height increased. The sunlighting 
of buildings was increased if the blocks 
ran north to south, but if the blocks were 
cruciform or T or Y shape on plan, there 
should be improved results all round. 
Sunlighting could not be judged without 
knowing the internal planning of the 
blocks; if this was faulty all the advan- 
tages obtained by the ground plan might 
be thrown away. 

The lecturer said that in practice he had 
found many sunlighting plans difficult to 
solve without the aid of models, and the 
heliodon, consisting mainly of a scale and 
an electric lamp, was a simple instrument 
for demonstrating the apparent motion of 
the sun. He hoped the Building Research 
Station would make a bigger one than 
they already had, one on which it would 
be possible to mount models of estate 
layouts, 

Daylighting was different from sun- 
lighting. The factor used for its measure- 
ment was the total amount of light at a 
given point, usually 2ft. 9in., from the 
window exp! as a fraction of the 
total amount of light obtainable from the 
unobstructed- hemisphere of the sky. The 
factor recommended as a minimum by the 
Lighting of Buildings Committee of the 
Ministry of Works—it was likely to be 
accepted by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning—was 1 per cent. for 
living-rooms, 2 per cent. for kitchens, and 
.5 per cent. for bedrooms. Scientists did 
not consider the standard high enough. 
The sky area visible from the reference 
point in the room gave the percentage 
visible of the total amount of the sky, ard 
the amount of sky visible would depend 


partly on the size and shape of the window, . 


particularly its lintol height, and partly 
on the height and jength of the obstruc- 
tions caused by buildings opposite the 
window. The design of windows was 
elaborately treated in the Committee’s 
Report, and the scientific method recom- 
mended there was to be preferred to the 
rule of thumb usually included in by-laws, 
—which was that the window should be 
equivalent to 10 per cent. of the floor area 
of the room—but even when applying the 
scientific method, allowance should be made 
for the way windows were furnished with 
curtains and other obstructions to light. 

Before designing the window the archi- 
tect should consider outside conditions, 
because the amount of daylight available 
was largely determined by outside build- 
ings. For practical purposes obstructions 
to light might be ignored if they lay 
outside an angle of 45 degrees to the centre 
of the window. If an obstruction came 
within that angle its effect was to be 
measured partly by its height and partly 
by its shape : a tall narrow building might 
reduce light in the same degree as a 
relatively low one. The study of the 
problem led~to the conclusion that tall, 
narrow, relatively short blocks of building 
at right angles to each other would get 
better results in daylighting than the same 
density of building in parallel or courtyard 
formation. 

The greatest difficulty in daylighting was 
the fact that when the angle of obstruction 
exceeded 15 or 20 degrees there was 
usually also a high-density multi-storeyed 
plan. Some fairly recent Swedish and 
Danish plans and some of the higher 
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density schemes in New York showed this 
problem taken as far as it could be. Areas 
should not be developed as multi-storeyed 
flats unless there was a real demand for 
these: in the housing estates of London 
and other great cities, where dwellings of 
different sizes were required, it might be 
in every way satisfactory to provide some 
accommodation in tall narrow towers 
while developing the rest of the space in 
dwellings of two or three storeys. The 
Ministry of Tewn and Country Panning, 
working with the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the Building 
Research Station, had produced some pro- 
tractors which, it was hoped, would enable 
buildings to be designed which would be 
well lighted, and would not unreasonably 
obstruct- the light to others. 








HOW THE A.A. BEGAN 
(Concluded from page 391.) 


Cockerell, a good head-and-shoulders wiser 
than any man in the room, coolly observed 
that if it was possible to achieve uninter- 
rupted spans of 500 fit., there was na sense 
in not doing so. If the arch could be 
superseded, why not supersede it—and 
Gothic architecture along with it? A new 
style was in sight and churches with aisles 
were already anachronisms. For Beres- 
ford Hope this was going too far. Hav- 
ing just made inroads into his own for- 
tune to build the narrow-aisled and strictly 
Gothic church of All Saints, Margaret- 
street, he ‘was not going to stand by and 
hear the style of Mr. Butterfield called 
‘out of date. He told the Professor rather 
sharply that a new style could only be 
reached from a correctly chosen, starting- 
point, and that starting-point could be 
none other than Gothic—the style of our 
ancestors, the style ‘‘of a Teutonic, 
Christian and free Europe.”” The appeal 
to an ancestral or hereditary sanction for 
Gothic brought Cockerell to his feet again. 
Assuming an air of great amazement, 
‘“‘ Sir,’ he said, addressing the Chair, ‘‘ I 
knew the gentleman’s father and he held 
very different opinions!’? Hope was a 
son of Hope of Deepdene, a Greek of 
Greeks. 


An Interesting Proposal. 

Evenings like these unquestionably 
helped to put the A.A. once again on the 
London map. Just as its shattered pres- 
tige was recovering, an interesting pro- 
posal came from a new quarter. A body 
calling itself the Architectural Union Com- 
pany and composed of members cf the 
R.1.B.A. and the Architectural Exhibition 
(which had split off from the A.A. some 
years previously) had been formed with a 
view to purchasing No. 9, Conduit-street— 
a stucco-fronted mansion by Wyatt—as a 
centre for these two organisations and any 
others in the architectural world who 
might care to join. James Edmeston, 
lately president of the A.A., was the 
junior honor secretary of the Company, 
and he introduced the proposai to the 
committee. In view of recent relations 
between the A.A. and the Institute, the 
proposal was examined with the utmost 
suspicion, but Edmeston anyway was a 
friend, and it was at length resolved to go 
into the scheme. The Company offered 
the use of the west gallery and committee 


\rooms on the ground floor on every Friday 


evening, and the use of the large galleries 
three times a year for a rental of £30, 
together with the exclusive use of two 
smaller rooms for a lesser sum. The A.A. 
closed with the offer and the first meeting 
at 9, Conduit-street, was held on April 1, 
1859. Iyon’s Inn Hall was vacated, not 
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without regret, and four years later was 
torn down to make room for a new theatre. 

So ends the first phase in the stery of 
our Association. We have seen that it 
was founded twice and there is absolutely 
no point in trying to determine which of 
the two beginnings is the “‘ real ’’ begin- 
aing. The fact is that the Association 
originated ir the confluence of two slightly 
different movements. First, in 1842, there 
was James Wylson’s creation of a society 
for assistants. Then’ four years later 
came the movement headed by Kerr and 
Gray representing the icled pupils. 
These conjoined initiatives became the 
Architectural Association in 1847. 

The achievement of the A.A. during its 
first twelve years was very remarkable. 
Here was a group of beginners who, by 
their own efforts and with ‘the trifling 
assistance of only a handful of their 
elders, undermined an old and firmly 
established system of training and laid the 
foundations of the completely different 
system which we enjoy to-day. It is 
doubtful if such a performance can be 
paralleled in any other profession. But, 
then, architecture occupies a unique place 
in the fabric of society. It is both art 
and business; and a mad desire to make 
building eloquent is, somehow, inextric- 
ably mixed with the architect’s desire to 
better himself and his kind. This sense 
of a double aim is apt to be mest acute in 
studenits—most of all in what are called 
troublesome students. It was a pack of 
troublesome students who founded the’ 
A.A. When the Newleafe Papers were 
published, a distinguished architect went 
out of his way to call at the publishers 
and leave a message for the author. ‘ Tell 
him,”’ he said, ‘‘ that he’s 4 damned fool.”’ 
Read the Newleafe Papers and you will 
probably agree with that verdict. But if 
you are a member of this Association you 
had better reflect also on the nature and 
folly of your own indebtedness to the 
strain of romantic and outrageous opti- 
mism in the minds of those who met one 
hundred strong at Lyon’s Inn Hall just 
one hundred years ago. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. Austen Hatt, F.R.1.B.A., said 
it was an honour to propose the vote of 
thanks at the Centenary Meeting of the 
Architectural Association. He had been 
an officer of the Association in 1909, and 
had subsequently held every office, ulti- 
mately becoming President. Three things 
of which he was proud were the appoint- 
ment of F. R. Yerbury as Secretary, the 
appointment of Robert Atkinson to the 
school, and the disposal with decency of 
the old Architectural Museum. 

Mr. Goopnart-RenpDet, P-P.R.I.B.A.. 
said the Architectural Association had 
been an extraordinary example of self- 
help. The mouldings of which the Archi- 
tectural Museum was chiefly composed 
were of priceless historical value. They 
were safe whete they were now. 

Mr. Duncan Wy son said he was the 
grandson of James Wylson. His grand- 
father had been a man of extraordinary 
versatility—architect, surveyor, engineer, 
and, in addition to these, an inventor, 
musician and poet. 

Mr. Yersury said the references to the 
‘Royal ” Institute of British Architects 
were an anachronism. The Institute had 
its royal charter in those days, but did 
not adopt the prefix ‘‘ Royal ”’ until some 
years later. 

Mr. Forp said he had been admitted as 
a member of the Architectural Association 
somewhere in 1882. He remembered No. 
9, Conduit-street, with its precipitous 
staircase winding up to two small rooms. 
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RECENT CASE LAW AND 
THE BUILDER 


By NORMAN P. GREIC, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law; F.R.San.1., F.Inst.Arb., etc. 


In a recent House of Lords case (Com- 
4 Panamena Europea Navegacion 

mitada sid, Feel v. Frederick Leyland 
and Co., td, (respondents)), Lord 
Thankerton, in delivering judgment, 
touched upon a number of matters of first- 
rate importance to the building profession. 
The case itself concerned a contract for 
the repair of a vessel which sank following 
a collision in the Thames, 


So that the points mentioned below can 
be properly caenveenes it is necessary to 
point out briefly the following facts : The 
contract itself (the Emergency Ship 
Repairs Agreement) laid down, inter alia, 
in Clause 6, that ‘‘ during the execution of 
repairs the owners be the vessel) shall 
have the right to send their superintending 
surveyor to inspect . . . at all reasonable 
times and to examine all the materials 

. . and all parts of the vessel as far as 
then repaired and generally to exercise 
reasonable supervision of the _ repairs 
during the progress thereof... .’’ By the 
same clause his supervision was to be 
further directed towards ‘‘ any want of 
economy in time, labour or materials.’’ By 
Clause 7 payment was to be made on a 
cash against expenditure basis during 
progress, and the ascertained balance on 
completion of repairs was to be paid 
promptly by the owners “‘ after issue of a 
certificate P: the owners’ surveyor that 
the work has been satisfactorily carried 
out and on receipt of a certificate of the 
amount due issued by the Costs Investiga- 
tion Branch of the Ministry of War 
Transport . . . certifying that same has 
been checked and found correct.’? The 
Minister agreed to procure that the C.I.B. 
should certify and issue certificates, and 
these certificates were not to be questioned 
except for error on the face of them. 

It is important to notice that there was 
no arbitration clause in the contract. 

The circumstances that led up to litiga- 
tion were these : When, on the completion 
of the repairs, the respondents (repairers) 
wrote to the C.I.B., stating the amount of 
the balance due to them, and asking the 
C.LB. to certify this figure, they also 
wrote to the surveyor asking for a certifi- 
cate to the effect that the work had been 
carried out satisfactorily. The surveyor 
refused to give the certificate asked for 
until certain further information as to 
labour, material, dock and craning charges 
were given him. He also held that his 
function of certifying was not confined to 
passing the actual quality of the work 
done, bat that he was also entitled to 
consider the manner in which the work 
had been carried out, and whether there 
had been reasonable economy in. time, 
labour and materials. In this view he 
was supported by the owners. 

On this point, and on the others men- 
tioned, Lord " 

— by Lords Porter and Du Parcq) 
said :— 

1. The view held by the surveyor was 
erroneous (as the two lower courts had 
decided). Apart from the quality of the 
work, any complaints of the surveyor as 
to want of economy in time, labour and 
material should have been made by the 
owners (or their surveyor) to the C.I.B. 
for investigation by them in order to 
certify the ‘amount due. 

2. That, as there was no arbitration 
clause, the construction of the contract 
was a matter for the court. It was for 


them, therefore, to decide the question of 


Thankerton (his opinion being: 
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the scope and meaning of the words 
“* satisfactorily carried out.’’ 

3. That, under the circumstances, the 
certificate of. the C.I.B. was a certificate 
under the contract within the meaning of 
Clause 7 (see above) that the sum claimed 
was due. It was a “final” certificate, 
and though the actual certificate did not 
state the amounts paid under previous 
certificates (a point raised during the pro- 
ceedings) there was no question of the 
rights of the owners to receive credit for 
payments already made. 

As to whether the repairers could 
recover the amount claimed, and not a 
mere ‘‘ reasonable price’ without pro- 
ducing a certificate of the surveyor under 
Clause 7, his lordship said they could do 
so. They had done all they could to get 
this certificate, but because of the 
erroneous view taken by the surveyor of 
his duties (amounting to an ‘“‘ illegitimate 
condition peers ’’) there was authority 
that such conduct absolved the re- 
spondents from the necessity of obtaining 
such a certificate, and hence they were 
entitled to recover the amount claimed. 

[Two cases were quoted in —— 
Hotham v. East India Co. (1787), 
1 Term Reports 638, and the well-known 
case of Roberts v. Bury Commissioners 
(1870), L.R., 5C.P. 310, from the latter 
of which Lord Thankerton quoted the 
dictum of Chief Baron Kelly, at p. 329: 
“The Rule of Law applies which 
exonerates one of the two contracting 
parties from performance of a contract 
when performance of it is prevented and 
rendered impossible by the wrongful act 
of the other contracting party.’’] 

Lord Thankerton further said on this 
point, that if the owners had taken con- 
trary views to their surveyor of his 
functions under Clause 7, they could have 
appointed another surveyor to discharge 
shies functions; as they had not done so, 


respondents were absolved from the 
necessity of obtaining the surveyor’s 
certificate. 


Further points of interest were raised, 
and answered in the judgment. For 
instance, was the surveyor constituted a 
‘* quasi-arbitrator ’’ or an ‘“‘ oo mre 
The court said the terms were not helpful. 
Quite definitely the surveyor had different 
functions. Under Clause 6 he was an 
employee of the owners, while under 
Clause 7 it was his duty to give an inde- 
pendent opinion, and these duties were not 
incompatible. 

Several cases were quoted on this point, 
among them being Hickman v. Roberts 
(1913], Appeal Cavés’229, the true ground 
of the decision in which was, said Lord 
Thankerton, not correctly appreciated by 
the learned judge in the lower court. In 
this well-known case the architect had 
referred to the building owners for instruc- 
tions, and had acted upon such instructions 
in reference to a matter submitted to him 
as arbitrator. He had ceased to be a free 
agent while certifying, and had forfeited 
his independence as an arbitrator and was 
under the control or influence of the build- 
ing owners. 

The question of collusion between the 
surveyor and the owners was raised by an 
amendment of the-pleadings when the case 
came before the learned judge in the court 
of first instance. The judge, in fact, said 
it was hopeless to say there was not 
collusion. Lord Thankerton made _ it 
abundantly clear (quoting the well-known 
cases of Hickman v. Roberts, Scott v. 
Carluke Local Authority, Halliday v: 
Duke of Hamilton’s Trustees, and Cross 
v. Leeds Corporation) that in the present 
case the surveyor, under Clause 6, being 
an employee of the owners, was under the 
duty of inspecting and reporting to his 
émployers any want of economy in time, 
labour or materials, and could take instruc- 
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tions from them. The discharge of his 
duties under Clause 6 of the contract did 
not disqualify him as an arbiter under 
Clause 7, and afforded no ground for any 
suggestion of collusion. 

inally, his lordship was of opinion 
that the Court of Appeal was right in 
holding that the repairers were absolved 
from. the necessity of obtaini the 
surveyor’s certificate under Clause 7, and 
that the order of the Court of Appeal 
should be affirmed and the present appeal 
be dismissed. In consideration of the 
unfair treatment to which the surveyor 
had been subjected in the course of the 
trial (i.e., in connection with the allega- 
tion of collusion) he proposed the 
sepebants pay the respondents’ costs of 
the appeal, subject to a deduction of £250 
from the taxed account. Lords Porter 
and Du Parcq concurred in the judgment. 


COMPARATIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Firty years—even in these days of super- 
sonic travel—is a long time in the life of 
a man, and even longer in the life of a 
book, for nothing is more easily forgotten 
than the prin word, except where its 
message remains true and vital. In the 
exclusive bookshelf of volumes which have 
reached the half-century of useful _life, 
Sir Banister Fletcher’s ‘‘ History of Archi- 
tecture on the Comparative Method ’’—or 
to give it the title ordinarily used, ‘‘ Com- 
parative Architecture’’—now takes its 
place.* 

The first edition appeared in 1896 and 


had 100 illustrations ; the present has over 


4,000, which makes abundantly clear the 
scope df the book. The original method 
of presentation—which aimed at display- 
ing clearly the characteristic features of 
the architecture of each country by com- 
paring the buildings of each period and 
by giving due prominence to the influences, 
physical, social and spiritual, which have 
contributed to the formation of particular 
styles—has undergone no change, and the 
fact that the present edition is the 13th 
is sufficient proof that students of archi- 
tecture—professional and lay—in several 
generations have found it a clear and con- 
cise method. ‘‘ Comparative Architec- 
ture’? has always had that authority 
which comes from personal knowledge and 
experience of things written of, and Sir 
Banister has all his life been an inveterate 
globe-trotter in his expressed desire to 
write at first hand, and this gives the book 
a stature which is unique. We are glad 
to note that our suggestion made in noting 
the 12th edition, that more recent examples 
of architecture should be included, - has 
been followed. In the case ‘of. British 
architecture this has been done, but other 
countries, particularly France, Holland, 
Sweden and U.S.A., are somewhat scantily 
covered. In saying this, we are aware of 
the difficulties of production. ‘‘ Banister 
Fletcher,’’ however, is more than a his- 
tory, it is a record, and a great record, and 
one of which Sir Banister, now in his 81st 
year, may justly be proud. 


Amalgamation of Two Institutions. 
It was announced in the early part of 
1946 that the Institution of Mechanical 
ineers and the Institution of Auto- 
mobile Engineers were considering an 
amalgamation and that the application 
for the necessary powers had been made 
to the Privy Council. It can now be 
stated that the appointed day for the 
amalgamation was April 13. 





* History_of Architecture on the Comparative 

ethod. By Sir Banister Fletcher, D.Lit.. 
M.Arch., F.R.I.B.A. 13th edition. London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price £2 12s. 6d. 
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PLANNING FOR’ INDUSTRY 


DISCUSSION ON RECENT TALK 


Movine a vote of thanks to Mr. P. W. 
Macfarlane, P.A.S.I., A.M.T.P.I., for his 
paper on ‘‘ Planning for Industry’’ (an 
abstract of which was published in 7'he 
Builder last week) at a meeting of the 
Town Planning Institute on April 17, Mr. 
J. H. Forsuaw said there was a grave 
danger that the question of planning for 
industry would not be given the attention 
that planners expected in the new Town 
and Country Planning Bill unless the 
Government Departments concerned set up 
some system of co-operation (by that he 
meant some attempt at teamwork). That 
team must be a unit on its own. It was 
quite unsatisfactory to have _ several 
Government Departments dealing with the 
different facets of the problem separately. 
Each Department should have its repre- 
sentative on the team, and all should work 
together and be housed together and study 
together. Unless something-like that was 
done we should never get a satisfactory 
plan. 


Proressorn W. G. Hotrorp contended 
that’ people talked about the location of 
industry as if it were merely a question 
of putting people into 400 cubic feet 
instead of one, but in fact employment 
was just as much a matter of shops, fac- 
tories and all the other sides of the pro- 
duction picture. We must look at the 
employment problem of the country as a 
whole, and he hoped that Sir Edwin 
Plowden and his team would be able to 
do that. As to the size of industrial 
estates, he thought it was necessary to 
limit them to about 100 acres if you were 
going to have a reasonably economic use 
of railways, roads, and the different 
industries on the estate. On the question 
of control of building the Professor said 
it was possible to plan the ideal distri- 
bution on an estate, but ten years later 
the place might be packed out so that the 
estate was almost unfit for human habi- 
tation. Professor Holford pointed to some 
of the estates built in the early 1920s as 
examples, of this. He went on to refer to 
the character and appearance of industrial 
buildings on an estate, and said that once 
you had given an industrialist a.good fac- 
ee in which he could take some pride, 
and also given him some respect for the 
layout of the estate, your battle was won, 
but once the feeling arose that nothing 
mattered but muck and money, the charac- 
ter of the estate was lost. Thus it was 
necessary to have reasonable design in the 
first place, and then expect your factory 
people to take an interest in the place 
where they worked. 


If planning for industry was looked at - 


from the point only of development areas, 
continued the speaker, we should not get 
anywhere. But when someone had made 
a picture in terms of people, land and 
buildings, we should progress further with 
the other side of the picture—the employ- 
ment question. If the planner could be 
heard a little more in regard to the loca- 
tion of industry and the relation of the 
area to roads, railways, and other neces- 
sary facilities, he would be content to 
wait for the economic decisions before he 
got down to the details of the plan. 


Proressor SARGANT FLORENCE said, on 
the question of the clearance of derelict 
areas, the group with which he was work- 
ing on the West Midlands regional survey 
had made proposals for the dispersal of 
industries from the crowded areas to the 
Black Country, but not into the surround- 
ing countryside: They did not wish to 
There 


spoil the surrounding countryside. 
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was plenty of room for more industry in 
the Black Country if the land was cleaned 
up, without messing up the agricultural 
areas any more. 

Mr. Max Lock appealed for the presen- 
tation in a standard form in published 
planning surveys of the linkages of 
industries, of location factor, and the num- 
ber of people employed in the various 
industries. is would be especially neces- 
sary if local surveys were to be integrated 
into a single whole and used by a central 
authority to carry out the national policy 
relating to industrial location. He sug- 
gested the Town Planning Institute should 
give attention to this matter. 

Mr. James W. R. Apams commended 
the warning which Mr. Macfarlane had 
uttered against encouraging a large num- 
ber of light industries in any area as a 
solution of local problems such as unem- 
ployment. Mobility of labour was a matter 
which could not be settled by force 
majeure, but was dependent upon an 
attitude of mind and the spirit of adven- 
ture being present to a greater degree than 
it appeared to be to-day among the popu- 
lation. Those people with a spirit of 
adventure were likely to go overseas. This 
was a very real problem. 

Mr. K. K. Parker asked that the 
industry of agriculture should not be over- 
looked in planning for industry. If we 
were to grow more food in this country 
it was essential that more people should 
be attracted to work on the land, and in 
order to do that it was essential to 
revitalise the country areas. One possible 
solution was to raise the standard of the 
services offered by the small country 
towns, which had fallen away largely 
owing to the reduction of the population in 
the countryside. 
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SOLID FUEL-USING 
EQUIPMENT 
A LONDON EXHIBITION 


A NEw showroom devoted to the display 
of the latest types of solid-fuel heating, 
cooking and hot-water equipment has been 
organised by the Coal Utilisation Joint 
Council at the Building Centre, Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. It wag declared open 
on Wednesday, April 16, by Lord Simon 
of Wythenshawe, Chairman of the Fuel 
and Power Advisory Council, whose 
report on ‘‘ Domestic Fuel Policy” — 
that only the latest types of efficient solid- 
fuel appliances should be installed in new 
houses. Thé showroom was designed by 
Mrs. Darcy Braddell. The theme is 
modern in obiny and chromium with panels 
of opaque Perspex carrying the names and 
details of the appliances. 


The appliances on view exemplify the 
new efficient and labour-saving equipment 
now in production, developed as the result 
of research during the last few years by 
the coal and paw, Rows industries. There 
are convector open fires and inset stoves 
which will supply warm air for background 
heating of other rooms ; free-standing stoves 
suitable for larger rooms; fires with boilers 
which will heat one or two small radiators, 
as well as supply hot water for a small 
family. Cooking appliances (which will 
also supply hot water) include continuous- 
burning insulated cookers, back-to-back 
grates and combination grates, and there 
are examples also of independent hot-water 
boilers and small central-heating boilers. 


Much of the equipment on view has 
been selected because of its suitability for 
local authority housing schemes, but the 
showroom includes also examples of appli- 
ances for larger homes and is thus of in- 
terest to householders seeking to modern- 
ise the heating installation in existing 
houses. 

It is the intention of the Coal Utilisation 
Joint Council to change the appliances on 
view approximately every three or four 
months and, so far as equipment for small 
houses is concerned, the Council will col- 
laborate with the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power by show- 
ing appliances which appear on the Govern- 
ment’s approved list. 


Appliances on View. 
Following is a list of the appliances on 
view :— 
B.C.U.R.A. type continuous-burning convector 
fire with under-floor air control. . 
Warmaire above-hearth model continuous- 
burning convector fire, Allied Ironfounders, Ltd. 
Sutton convector fire, Eagle Range and Grate 


SS ee : 

Marathon continuous-burning fire with back 
boiler, Allied Ironfounders, Ltd. 

Rediyre, Bacboiler Unit, Newton Chambers 

Siesta 3D inset open-close stove, Park Foundry 
(Belper). Lid. ; 

Esse Q inset open-close stove, Smith & Well- 
stood, Ltd. ; 4 

Otto free-standing open-close stove, Allied Iron- 
founders, Ltd. a 

Courtier free-standing open-close stove, Mitchell, 
Russell & Co., 3 

Signet multiple-duty unit, Grangemouth Iron 
Co., Lid., Falkirk. 

Eagle B20 combination grate (oven over fire), 
Eagle Range & Grate Co., Lid. . 

Yorkdale No.3 back-to-back grate, Wilsons 
& Mathiesons, Ltd. 

Rayburn insulated cooker and water heater, 
Allied Ironfounders, Ltd. : 

Glow-worm,G.W.1, Glow-Worm Boilers, Ltd. 

Advance 31 insulated cooker and water heater, 
Eagle Range and Grate Co., Ltd. 

Esse Fairy -heat-storage cooker and water 
heater, Smith & Wellstood, Ltd 


Sterling insulated cooker and water heater, 
Grangemouth Iron Co., Lid. 
Ideal O.M. magazine boiler, Ideal Boilers and 





Radiators, Ltd. ‘ 
we 20 independent hot-water boiler, Crane, 
Carron SS 100 wash boiler, Carron Co. 
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Inaugural Luncheon. : 

To mark the opening of the showroom, a 
luncheon was held on April 16, at The 
Dorchester, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. C. Griptey, C.B.E., President of 
the C.U.J.C., who, after welcoming Lord 
Simon of Wythenshawe, Chairman of the 
Fuel and Power Advisory Council, said 
that at the beginning of this year the 
National Coal Board decided to participate 
for an experimental year in the work of 
the Coal Utilisation Joint Council and to 
join with the other partners in that 
organisation—the coal distributors and 
co-operative societies, the appliance makers 
and the appliance distributors—in what 
was considered to be a very useful field of 
activity. From its inception the aims of 
the Council had been : (1) To promote the 
efficient use of solid fuel for industrial and 
domestic purposes; (2) to encourage the 
development and installation of improved 
solid fuel burning domestic appliances; 
(3) to promote facilities for showrooms and 
service for domestic consumers; (4) to 
encourage the provision of adequate fuel 
storage accommodation in both new and 
existing houses; (5) to foster or organise 
educational facilities for fuel technologists 
and coal and appliance salesmen ; and (6) to 
undertake sanie relations work to promote 
the better use of solid fuel. 

In view of the fact that some time ago 
the Council placed the services of its 
industrial technical department and its 
combustion engineers at the disposal of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, their work 
of late had been confined very largely to 
the domestic sphere. In this, however, 
the Council had been active in organising 
exhibitions of the latest omestic 
appliances in all parts of the country, in 
issuing publications dealing with the better 
use of solid fuel in the home, and in pro- 
viding housing authorities with an advisory 
service on their domestic heating problems. 
In all this the Council had been able to 
call on the help and assistance of the 
British Coal Utilisation Research Associa- 
tion, in which the National Coal Board 
had now also decided to take a leading 
interest. 

They had been greatly encouraged to see 
how closely the recommendations in the 
Report of the Fuel and Power Advisory 
Council on ‘“‘ Domestic Fuel Policy” 
followed the lines of policy which they 
had been advocating for some years. The 
four main objectives of that Council were 
to secure: Good standards of heating in 
the house ; low costs and more convenience 
for the householder ; national fuel economy ; 
smoke abatement. Those were objectives 
which they heartily endorsed and towards 
which they, too, were striving. 

They were doing their utmost to per- 
suade local authorities to instal those 
improved appliances, even though that 
might involve a slight increase in the prime 
cost of their new housing estates. This 
was a policy which was in the national 
interest, from the coal economy point of 
view, and in the tenants’ interest from the 
post of view of lower running costs and 

tter heating. But there were still too 
many housing authorities selecting pre-war 
and inefficient equipment, and at a very 
early date the Joint Council proposed again 
to invoke the aid of Sir William Douglas, 
of the Ministry of Health, and Sir Donald 
Fergusson, of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, on this matter. 

Lorp Strmon said the major recommenda- 
tion in the Report on Domestic Fuel Policy 
was that there should be a revolution in 
the methods of burning solid fuel in our 
houses. After a careful study of the 


rton Report and of the other available 
evidence, they came to the conclusion that 
** solid fuel, burnt in efficient appliances 
for continuous heating of rooms or of water, 
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costs the householder about half as much 
as gas or electricity, and uses about half 
as much coal.’’ Their major recommenda- 
tion followed inevitably, that the winter 
space- and water-heating load should be 
taken by solid fuel burnt in appliances with 
an efficiency of not less than 40 per cent., 
as against the average efficiency of the old 
coal fire of less than 20 per cent. Apart 
from this, they recommended that the 
domestic market should be left to free 
competition between solid fuel, gas and 


electricity. 

The Ministry of Works made an excel- 
lent beginning by installing openable 
stoves in their temporary houses to heat 
the living-room and to give convected heat 
to the bedrooms. In spite of the novelty 
of these stoves and of the difficulties in 
aioe suitable fuels that followed, they 

ad on the whole been satisfactory. The 
success of the heat installations in the 
temporary houses had been an invaluable 
large-scale test of the modern solid fuel 
— The Ministry of Fuel accepted 
their — immediately on publication, 
and with the other Ministries concerned 
set up an Inter-departmental Committee 
to take the necessary Government action 
to implement the report. This Committee 
had devoted a large amount of its atten- 
tion to solid-fuel appliances; it had 
encouraged research and development; it 
had done much to get the manufacture 
going, and it was taking action to see that 
the new local authority houses shall instal 
approved appliances. The rate of manu- 
facture was rapidly increasing, and there 
seemed a likelihood of sufficient appliances 
being available to equip all new local 
authority houses. 

The really difficult problem was, of 
course, the installation of modern solid 
fuel.appliances in the existing 12,000,000 
houses. Here was the main task for the 
C.U.J.C. The chief difficulty was that 
the new appliances were more expensive 
than the old open coal grate. To quote 
the report: ‘‘In the past it has been 
common for building owners to instal 
inefficient appliances simply because they 
were cheap. This.in our view is a 
disastrous policy because the waste of coal 
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and the damage done by smoke far more 
than outweigh the initial cheapness of the 
appliances, both from the, point of view 
of the householder and the nation.”” The 
task was to make these appliances as 
efficient and simple as possible ; to convince 
the public of their value and to make sure 
that they were suitably installed and 
serviced. 

Bituminous coal was not really a satis- 
js 4 fuel for these new appliances, 
though some of them produced a good deal 
less smoke than the old appliances. For 
full success they ought to burn some 
smokeless solid fuel : anthracite, coke, low- 
temperature coke or briquettes. They 
expressed the hope in their report that in 
20 years the nation might be producing an 
additional 20,000,000 tons of smokeless 
solid fuel for domestic purposes. That 
would mean the final and complete 
abolition of domestic smoke. 

Lord Hyndley, Chairman of the National 
Coal Board, and Mr. John Charrington, 
Vice-President, C.U.J.C., also spoke. 


HOUSING FOR MINERS 


INCREASED DEMAND ON LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES 

THE Minister of Health announces that 
as an effect of the efforts that are being 
made to improve living conditions for 
miners and to bring more men into the 
mines, increased demands for housing 
accommodation will be made on _ local 
authorities in many mining areas. The 
next eighteen months will be critical. 

In a letter to local authorities the 
Minister states :— 

The labour force will be expanded in 
areas selected by the National Coal Board 
in a variety of ways. In the first instance, 
steps will be taken to attract British 
entrants to the industry and to induce 
miners who have left the pits for other 
employment to return to the industry. It 
is proposed, also, to have local reorganisa- 
tions in the coalfields, and to-transfer men 
from lower to higher production areas. It 
may be necessary, also, to employ Poles 
and displaced persons from Europe. 
Arrangements are already in hand by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
to prepare lists of camps and hostels in 
each area which can be made available for 
the reception of incoming labour, particu- 
larly Poles and displaced persons. It is 
expected that many of the other recruits 
will prefer lodgings. 

Conferences have already been held, or 
will shortly be held, between the Principal 
Housing Officer, representatives of the 
Government Departments concerned, and 
the local authorities in areas selected by 
the National Coal Board, to consider : 
(a) Making arrangements to canvass and 
maintain an effective list of available 
lodgings for miners; (b) letting new houses 
to miners and particularly to recognise the 
claims of new recruits and transferees from 
other areas; (c) pressing tenants of new 
houses to take in a mining lodger tem- 
porarily where there is spare accommoda- 
tion; (d) increasing so far as possible the 
number of new houses to be erected in the 
area by the use of an increased proportion 
of houses of non-traditional design ; (e) in- 
creasing the provision of houses by the use 
of aluminium houses. 

Aluminium houses are being supplied to 
local authorities under the terms of the 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 
1945. Arrangements are being made to 
continue the production of these houses for 
a further period, and increased numbers of 
these houses will, therefore, be available. 
To enable a local authority to take advan- 
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tage of this provision it is essential that 
sites should be available, ready serviced 
with roads and sewers, so that slab founda- 
tions can be laid forthwith and the houses 
delivered from the factories according to 
time schedule. The Minister, will be pre- 
pared to make an allocation of such houses 
to the Council in order that they may be 
able to provide additional accommodation 
for resident and incoming miners, and the 
rate of production of these houses indi- 
cates that houses can be supplied at least 
as quickly as sites can be made available 
and slabbed. 

Local authorities are requested to inform 
the Principal Housing Officer as quickly 
as possible what can be done under each 
of the headings set out above, and, in par- 
ticular, to state whether they have sites 
immediately available for aluminium 
houses. 

The Council will be alive to the import- 
ance of ensuring that as many of the new 
houses as possible are let to miners. In 
view of the interests of coal production and 
the urgency of this problem in the area of 
the Council, this is a matter of special im- 
portance at the present time, and for this 
reason the Minister is to be informed of 
the number of houses which are, in fact, 
let to miners. 

Most of the problems which will arise in 
any area will need to be solved locally, 
having regard to the rate of inflow of 
labour, the circumstances of individual 
families, and the availability of houses, 
hostels, 6r lodgings. To assist in corre- 
lating the supply and demand, local officers 
of the National Coal Board will wish to 
confer regularly with representatives of 
the local authority. The Principal Hous- 
ing Officer will shortly give details in 
regard to the setting up of District Liaison 
Committees for this purpose, which repre- 
sentatives of the Departments concerned 
could attend as occasion required. 


PRODUCTION FORUM 


Production and the Worker 
To tHe Eptror or The Builder. 


Sm,—Your correspondent, Mr. Edward 
W. Cordery [The Builder, April 4], makes 
reference to Mr. Carran’s use of the words 
* craftsmen of a very high standard.”’ I 
am in agreement with him in describing 
this as ‘“‘ an amazing statement.’ 


Any craftsman of the old school who now 
is in the unfortunate position of having 
to stand by and see what these so-called 
craftsmen are content to produce, both in 
quantity and quality, must find it hard to 
control his feelings. 

The war, no doubt, has given a false 
value to labour. When a country is fight- 
ing for existence, costs are not considered ; 
cannot we now turn our aggressive actior, 
which brought the war to a successful con- 
clusion, to fighting costs? If the artisan 
could be gonvinced that his efforts in this 
sphere would be to his financial benefit by 
an all-round reduction in his weekly 
budget cost; plus an all-round improve- 
ment in his standard of living owing to the 
increased value of the pound, the incen- 
tive to produce more, surely, would follow ; 
but he must have the assurance that he 
will participate and not, as in the past, be 
shown on a balance-sheet as profit, to be 
paid out as dividend to a group of non- 
producers. 

It is increasingly evident that industry 
is being saturated by the influx of black- 
coated staffs, far above necessity; hence, 
to a great extent, the rising costs. It must 
have its effect on the craftsman. He 
knows that the cost of maintaining these 
non-productive elements is a charge on his 
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Jabour, and he naturally takes the view 
that if the job will stand for it why should 
he worry; so his out drops. Added to 
this are the accumulating overheads, the 
result of which is that the cost of the 
finished article to the purchaser is greatly 
increased. 

The word ‘“ production’? as used to 
justify the existence of statistically-minded 
people is wrong. The functions mainly 
carried out by them are those that used to 
be carried out by an order clerk; the only 
way he could aid production was to see 
that the job was supplied with materials. 

Production on site cannot be influenced 
or furthered by a filing system ; no one but 
the actual workman can produce. 

Blackpool. J. Wuyte. 


RURAL HOUSING 


NATIONAL FEDERATION PRESIDENT’S 
APPEAL » 


Aw appeal to builders in rural areas to 
concentrate on the building of the Airey 
house was made by the President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, Mr. E. J. Smith, at a meeting 
of the No. 1 Area of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, held on April 9. By 
doing this, said Mr. Smith, they would be 
providing additional much-needed accom- 
modation for agricultural workers, and so 
making a considerable contribution to the 
solution of our food problem. 

Speaking of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, Mr. Smith congratulated the 
Minister on accepting the National Fed- 
eration’s view that land held by a builder 
was part of the raw material of his busi- 
ness, miaterial which he had been prevented 
from using by circumstances over which he 
had no control, and that he should there- 
fore be treated specially. Builders would 
be much encouraged by Mr. Silkin’s 
scheme to treat as ‘‘ near ripe”’’ land in 
the case of each builder equivalent to the 
area developed by him during a five-year 
period before the war, and to make special 
provision in the case of firms with no pre- 
war production to serve as a basis. The 
effect would be that in respect of such 


The GROID man still calis 


The maintenance of control on the 
bulk sale of glue makes it a bit more difficult 
for you to get (or for us to supply) enough 
Croid for your needs. We dislike this as 
much as you do. But “the Croid man” will 
continue to call so that he may advise you on 
the most effective and economic ways of 
using Croid ; on the grades best suited for 
your purpose ; or on the procedure to be 
adopted for getting supplies. 
We have always prided 
ourselves on our 
help to users. 
Now, more 
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land the builder would get compensation 
equivalent to the development charges 
which were payable. 

He would remind those builders who 
were despairing of ever being able to de- 
velop their land, of Mr. Bevan’s statement 
that if builders concentrated now on the 
building of houses to let, they could later 
on have their head on the building of 
houses for sale. It was no doubt because of 
this that there was no time limit to Mr. 
Silkin’s scheme. 


CORROSION OF IRON AND 
STEEL 


USE OF BITUMINOUS COATINGS 

More than £40,000,000 is spent every 
year in Britain to protect iron and steel 
from rust, and the world’s losses due to 
rust are estimated at £500,000,000 a year. 
As part of a campaign of research to re- 
duce these totals, the Chemical Research 
Laboratory of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research published re- 
cently a review of existing information on 
the use of bituminous materials for the 
protection of iron and steel against corro- 
sion (Chemistry Research Special Report 
No, 5—‘‘ Bituminous Coatings for the Pr - 
tection of Iron and Steel against Corro- 
sion.”’ H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, price 1s.). Many interest- 
ing facts are included. For example: 100 
tons of the weight of a 10,000-ton cruiser 
imay be ascribed to lead paint; irritants 
made for chemical warfare are now being 
used to keep barnacles from ships’ 
bottoms. 

Coal tar not only forms a fruitful source 
of many intermediate compounds but is 
also used directly, after simple eres: 
for many industrial processes. The protec- 
tion of iron and steel surfaces against 
corrosion is an outstanding application. 
During the war, tar had to be used as 
a replacement or substitute for many im- 
ported materials. The necessity for their 
use remains in peace-time, so it has been 
considered opportune to collect and review 
existing information on _ bituminous 
materials generally. The purpose of the 
report is to stimulate interest and experi- 
ment in the use of coal tar and bitumen for 
the protection of iron and steel against 
corrosion. Whilst coal tars have been kept 
in mind, information has been sought on 
the properties of allied materials which 
might prove useful in corrosion prevention. 

Bituminous compositions used as protec- 
tive coatings comprise both natural and 
manufactured products, the latter includ- 
ing blends with oils, resins, rubber, 
waxes, and other substances. This list is 
not exhaustive, but indicates the wide 
range of substances that may be com- 
pounded with bituminous matefials to pro- 
duce protective coatings. Bituminous 
compositions are generally used either in 
plastic form, applied hot and furnishing a 
thick, almost impermeable covering on 
cooling, or as a liquid that may be applied 
by brushing or spraying and allowed to 
dry by evaporation of the carrier solvent. 
In the section on pigments, those that 
have been commonly used in oil-type anti- 
corrosive paints are classified and discussed 
with particular reference to their suit- 
ability for use with bituminous media. In 
view of the cheapness of such media as 
compared with those of the drying oil 
type, there is scope for the use of. the 
more expensive types of rust-inhibitive 


igment, . 

‘The properties of coatings in relation to 
durability are discussed with reference to 
thickness, solubility, permeability, ad- 
hesion, water absorption and oxidation 
characteristics. 


LAW REPORT 
HOTEL COMPANY'S GRIEVANCE 
AGAINST RENT TRIBUNAL’S REDUC- 
TION OF RENT OF FLAT. . 


Kine’s BencH DIvisionaL Court. 

Before the Lorp CuHier Justice, MR. 
Justice Cassets and Mr. JUSTICE 
HAtwett. 

The King v. Furnished Houses Rent 

Tribunal for Paddington and_ St. 

Marylebone Ex Parte Kendal Hotels, Ltd. 


In this case, Kendal Hotels, Lid., 
applied by way of certiorari to quash 
an Order of the Furnished Houses Rent 
Tribunal for Paddington and St. Mary- 
lebone reducing the rent of a flat from 
£5 a week to £3. 

Mr. G. H. Crispin, who appeared for 
the hotel company: said it was the lessee 
of Nos. 34, and 35a, Kendal-street, 
Hyde Park, London, W., and ran the 

remises as a block of furnished flatlets. 
bne of these had been let to a tenant at 
a rent of £5 a week and this tenant 
referred the 4 to the Tribu: me ne 
after inspecting the premises and getting 
nae from the landlords of the 
ou pings, reduced the rent to & a 
week. The figures as to the outgoings 
which the Tribunal accepted showed that 
the outgoings on the whole _ block 
of flats as a whole amounted to £59 5s. a 
week and the total amount of the rents 
only came to £71 15s. a week, so if all 
the rents of the flats were reduced in 
the same proportion as the rent in the 
case before the court, it would be 
impossible to carry on the flats except 
at a loss. Although no right of appeal 
was given by the Act, the court, counsel 
submitted, power to correct an 
error of law by way of certiorari. 

The Attorney-General, Sir Hartley 
Shaweross, K.C. (with him, Mr. H. L. 
Parker), for the Tribunal, said the only 
question was whether the Tribunal had 
acted without jurisdiction; the result of 
the decision could not be appealed from. 

The Lord Chief Justice, giving judg- 
ment, said that under the Furnished 
Houses (Rent Control) Act, 1946, the 
Tribunal was left to fix what in its dis- 
cretion was a reasonable rent, and no 
appeal was given from its decision. As 
the Order desired to appeal from was 

ood on the face of it, it oe gem to 

ecide what the Tribunal had jurisdic- 
tion to decide, and the application for 
certiorari would be dismi 

The other members of the 
concurred. 


LONDON WORKING RULE 


AGREEMENT 


ONE OFFICIAL EDITION ONLY 


THe 1947 edition of the London Work- 
ing Rule Agreement has now been pub- 
lished by the London Regional Joint Com- 
mittee, and copies are available from the 
secretary of the London Master Builders’ 
Association and the secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives (L.R.C.). 

It is of interest to note that the 
L.M.B.A. have this year agreed with the 
N.F.B.T.O. that only one official edition 
of the Agreement shall be issued under 
the authority of the Regional Joint Com- 
mittee, instead of, as in previous years, 
employers and operatives each printing 
their own copies. 

The chief alteration in this year’s edition 
is the inclusion of the new Rule 6 relating 
to travelling allowances. This rule, which 
was published separately when it came into 
force at the beginning of February, makes 
a complete change in the basis for travel- 
ling allowances in the London district. 


court 


Most of the other changes merely incor- 
porate minor alterations in the Agreement 
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made from time to time since publication 
of the 1946 edition. They include 
reference to special circumstances in which 
employment may be terminated on a day 
different from that normally required 
under Rule 2B, amendments to the list of 
extra payment for men carrying out special 
types of work under e 3, and a note 
for the guidance of employers on welfare 
conditions on building sites. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Hill and Redman’s Law of Landlord 
Tenant. Tenth Edition by W. 
Wuuiss, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, and 
Miss M. M. Wetts, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, [Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd.] Price 63s. net. 

This deservedly well-known work is 
again available, and the new edition in 
every way sustains the high reputation 
attained by former editions. The ninth 
edition, published some years ago, was 
kept up to date by the issue of supple- 
ments containing, inter alia, additional 
matter which accumulated during the war 
years. Part III of the new edition in- 
cludes the fully annotated text of much 
of the latter, the effect of which, it is 
rightly claimed, will continue to be of 
importance for some time to come. 

The present edition contains no forms, 
for, it is pointed out, as the third edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Forms and Prece- 
dents is now available, there was no need 
for any further extension of the size of 
the work by the inclusion of what, after 
all, could not have been a complete list. 

We notice that the new edition is to be 
kept up to date by the issue of cumula- 
tive pocket supplements, and the editors 
invite suggestions for matter to be in- 
cluded in them. 

The division of the work into three 
parts, dealing with the Common Law, 
Acts peanniany: Pace mesg and Tenant, and 
Emergency Legislation, and particularly 


and 
J. 


the Summary attached to Part I, is sure 
to be much appreciated. 
The index is comprehensive and ade- 
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quate, while the Table of Cases should 
satisfy all requirements of legal practi- 
tioners and others using the work as a 
reference book. It would have been an 
improvement if the names of cases had 
been printed in a little heavier type, but 
this is a mifior matter.—N. P. G. 


Charles Hayward’s Carpentry Book. Pub- 
lished by English Universities Press, 
Ltd. 12s. 6d. net. : 
This is a completely revised and greatly 

enlarged edition of a popular book first 

published in 1938 and reprinted in 1943. 

Like others by the same author, it is 

clearly written and generously illustrated 

with really excellent line drawings. It 
is intended for those who practise car- 
pentry as a hobby at home rather than 
for the working carpenter. Hence, though 
the first three chapters deal respectively 
with Tools, Joints and Workshop Prac- 
tice, and include some description of the 
construction of a door and @ casement, the 
remainder of the book is devoted to fit- 
ments for the various rooms of the house. 
As the author observes, the prevailing 
shortage ‘‘means that unless a man can 
get utility stuff or is satisfied with second- 
hand things, he has just got to make it 
himself or go without.” If such a man 
wants to make a plate-rack, a wardrobe, 

a bookcase, or any other item of domestic 

woodwork for house or garden, he is told 

here how to do it. : M. 8. B. 


Masonry. By E. G. 


Constructional : 
ir-Isaac Pitman 


WariandD. London : 

& Sons, Ltd. 10s. net. 

The author of this slender but highly 
concentrated book is weli known as an 
expert in the subject, and has treated it 
here very practically and comprehensively. 
In his preface he refuses to accept the 
common view that ‘‘ masonry has reached 
its zenith and has declined as a basic 
craft,’’ proclaiming his belief that ‘‘ in- the 
post-war years the mason’s craft will be 
revived, and stone-faced buildings and the 
fabric of churches of natural stone will be 
erected throughout the country, and 
masonry will again become one of the 
leading crafts in the building industry.” 
His chapters deal with building stones, 
their quarrying and working; tools and 
appliances; finishes and _ setting-out; 
arches, stairs and details; and finally 
with marble work, cast-stone, hoisting 
and fixing, cleaning, restoration and 
repairs. “ Traditional’ masonry is fairly 
well covered, but one or two further dia- 
grams of Gothic tracery would have been 
welcome, even to-day; and Fig. 99 should 
have either dimensions or a scale, as it is 
important. The more modern methods of 
stone facing on a steelwork frame are 
admirably dealt with in great detail; and 
modern machinery for working stone is 
thoroughly described and illustrated. The 
book is intended to cover the requirements 
of students preparing for the final exami- 
nation in masonry of the City and Guilds 
of London Institutes, but will also be 
useful to architects. It contains 269 illus- 
trations, including a large number of ex- 
cellent line, drawings.—M. 8. B. 


The National Insurance Act, 1946. By 
Douglas Potter, M.A. London : Butter- 
worth and Co. (Publishers), Ltd. Price 
21s. net, by post 10d. extra. 

This work, recently published in its 
present form, is a reprint from Butter- 
worth’s ‘‘ Emergency Legislation Service,”’ 
which was found so valuable during the 
war period; and in introducing the present 
volume the publishers have, by their 
expedition, performed a further service 
both to legal practitioners and those 
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requiring a reliable reference book to 
matters of extreme importance. 


The purpose of the 1946 Act is to replace 
existing national insurance schemes with 
a system giving effect to modified pro- 
posals contained in the ‘‘ Beveridge 
Report,”’ though it will not come into 
force until a day or days appointed by the 
Minister. 


Mr. Potter’s book contains a compre- 
hensive general introduction describing the 
evolution of the new system, the Act 
itself profusely annotated, and an appen- 
dix containing the 1946 regulations regard- 
ing old age pensions, with an explanatory 
note to each set. 


The index is, as all good indices should 
be, extensive and detailed. As a guide 
to the lawyer or as a general reference 
book, the work is invaluable, and the size 
will commend itself to all who make use 


of it. 
N. P G 


DECENTRALISATION OF 
BUILDERS’ REGISTER 


THe Register of Builders* has been 
decentralised from 51-54, Gracechurch- 
street, London. All new applications for 
registration and communications regard- 
ing existing registrations should be made 
to the office of the Ministry of Works for 
the region in which the contractor’s 
permanent office is situated. The 
addresses are as follows: Government 
Buildings, Broadway West, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3; Government Build- 
ings, Lawnswood, Leeds, 6; Government 
Buildin is, Clifton Boulevard, Lenton, 
Nottingham; Shaftesbury-road, Brook- 
lands-avenue, Cambridge; 6-19, Cornwall- 
terrace, Regents Park, London, N.W.1 
Whiteknights-road, Earley, headin: 
5, Priory-road, Bristol; Somerset House, 
37, Temple-street, Birmingham, 2; 
76, Newton-street, Manchester, 1; Forest- 
road, Hawkenbury, Tunbridge Wells. 


Scotland: The Under-Secretary, Scot- 
tish Branch Headquarters. Ministry of 
Works (B.C.E. Reg.), 9, George-street, 
Edinburgh, 2 . 

Wales: The Director, Central ta 
for Wales, Ministry of Works (B.C.E 
Reg.), 42, Park-place, Cardiff. 





* Under Defence Regulation 56AB it is neces- 
sary for a person carrying on a business as a 
building or civil engineering contractor to have 
a Certificate of Registration from the Minister 
of Works. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Carfin.—Suite and halls and other offices pro- 
posed, for which the architects are Cowie & 
Miller, Cleland-rd., Wishaw. 

Edinburgh.—Corporation to 
kitchen at £150,000. — 

Glasgow.—British Polar Engines, Ltd., Helen- 
st., Govan, Glasgow, granted licence to erect 
factory. 

Glasgow.—Workshops and offices to be erected 
by the Caledonian Caravan Co., 2,263, London- 
rd., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—School buildings at Avenuepark-st., 
for which the architect is John McNab. k 
Bath-st., Glasgow; alterations and additions 
for the Glasgow and West of Scotland Co.. at 
Maxwell-dr., for which the architects are Nodd 
& Wallace, 147, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Alterations ,and additions for 

“The Glasgow Herald” at Mitchell-st., for 
which the architects are Keppie & Henderson. 
19%, West Regent-st., Glasgow. Additions, etc., 
for Stevenson (Glasgow), Ltd., at Calder-st.. 
for which the architects are Whyte & Nicol. 31, 
North Frederick-st., Glasgow. 
Scotstoun.—Additions and alterations for the 
Finnieston Engineering Co., Ltd., for which the 
architect is W. A. Gladston, 172, Bath-st., 
Glasgow. 

Strathavon.—Garage, paint stores and work- 
shops, for which the architect is J. Bryden. 
Strathavon. 


erect school 


Hills-rd., 
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COLOURED CEMENT. 


s 
We are informed that, with effect from 
Monday, April 21, the prices of ;‘ Color- 
crete’ coloured cements will be: / 
‘Colorcrete ” (buff, red, khaki), in 6-ton 
lots, £4 16s. 6d. per ton; paper bags 7s. 
per ton extra. 
Other colours, in 4ton lots—from £8 6s. 6d. 
to £19 10s. 6d. per ton, according to colour (in- 
cluding paper bags). 











FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications ; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


APRIL 30 
+*Beds. Standing Joint Committee. —6 police 


houses (4 with office) at various sites. County 
A., Shire Hall. 

t*Southampton C.B. — Temporary factory 
buildings. Reclaimed Land. Applications to 
Boro’ A., with Boro’ Treas. receipt for Dep. 


£2 2s. 
MAY 2. JS 
+*Birmingham Electric Supply Dept.—Piling 
and other ferro-concrete foundations, etc., for 
new power station building at Nechells. F. W. 
Lawton, Chief E. and Manager, 14, Dale-end. 
Birmingham, 4. 

Blythe R.D.C.—28 Airey houses off Judith-ave., 
Knodishall, with site works. H. W. Lovell, 
Architect, Council Offices, Rendham-rd., Sax- 
mundham. Dep. £2. 


J. Hartley & Son, 


MAY 3. 
Apgarth R.D.C.—4 houses. 
‘Skipton, 


Chartered Architects, Swadford-chbrs., 
Yorks. 


CROFT ADAMANT 


GRANITE CONCRETE 


‘SPUN PIPES 




















9 in. to 72 in. Diameter 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, TAPERS, « 
MANHOLES, GULLIES 


Particulars and Prices from— 


CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE 
CO. LTD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER. 


Telephone: NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3. 
London Office: 7, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Abbey 4802 


Branch Office 
WEST BANK, *WIDNES. 


Telephone: WIDNES 2656-7. 






ALWAYS SPECIFY 


ADAMANT 
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t*Essex C.C.—Alterations at Forest Divisional 
Ed. Offices, Buckhurst Hill. H. Conolly (F.). 
County A. 

*Stretford T.C.—Provision and completion of 
temporary es — at Old Trafford. A. H. 
Perry, B.S. Se 


MAY 5. 
Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—9 aged persons’ 
dwellings and 16 houses at Church-walk, Brent- 
ford. .E. and 8, Dep. £5 5s. 


Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—6 lock-up 
shops at Edensor-rd., Chiswick. B.E. and § 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Haverfordwest 1T.C.—12 Airey houses at 
Prendergast housing site. B.S., 9, Victoria-pl. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


Pontypridd and District Hospital Board of 
Management.—Building and _ alterations. H.- 
Jones, Secretary. Dep. £3 3s. 

Tonbridge R.D.C.—One block of type “H” 
flats (eight units) at Gatehouse Farm, Bid- 
borough. E,. and S. 

Wandsworth 8.C.—Rebuilding 34 houses on 
Furzedown estate, Streatham, 8.W.16. Geo. 
Elkington & Son, Architects, Norfolk House, 
a saetane Pountney Hill, London, B.0.4, Dep. 


Watford R.D.C.—18 houses near Willow-way, 
Radlett. C., Council Offices. Dep. £1 1s. 


MAY 6. 
ablethorpe and Sutton U.D.C.—40 houses 
, Waterloo-rd. R. Vincent Lewis, C. Dep. 


* Petersfield R.D.C.—(a) Site preparation 
works, and (b) erection of 4 — houses at 
Malthouse Farm site, Liphook. . G. Lunt, C, 
Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 7. 
Salisbury T.C.—52 houses off Queen Alexandra- 
rd., Bemerton Heath. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
Walton and Weybridge U.D.C.—10 pairs of 
houses with outhouses, garden, paths, fencing 
etc., at North-rd. site. KE. and 8S. 


MAY 8. 

Clutton R.D.C.—5 pairs of Airey houses at 
Timsbury. Thomas and Morgan and Partners, 
23, Gelliwastad-rd., Pontypridd. Dep. £3 3s. 

+*Gloucestershire E.C.—Works at Kingswood 
New Infants’ school—(a) completion of existing 
school buildings, together with site work, ete. ; 
(b) erection and completion of canteen kitchen, 
dining-hall and extensions to sanitary annexe. 
County A., Shire — Gloucester. Dep. £2 2s. 

+West Sussex C.C.—Canteen kitchen ami 
dining-room at Northmundham school, nr. 
Chichester. F. RB. Steele (F.), County A., 
Chichester. 
MAY 9. 


*Beckenham T.C.—War damage repairs at 
Electricity Dept... Towmr Hall. B.E. and S&S. 
Dep. £2. 

Liverpool T.C.— oy ae nurses’ accommo- 
dation at Mill-rd. City E. and S. 

Manchester T.C. alenaion. alterations, etc., 
at St. Aidan’s day nursery, Bosworth-st., Open- 
shaw. City A. Dep. £1 1s 


MAY 1 
Burnham-on-Crouch U.0.6.—3 pairs of agri- 
eottaral cottages at Glendale-rd. C. Dep. 


+*West Sussex C.C.—Canteen kitchen and 
dining-room at Yapton C.E. school, nr. Chiches- 
ter. F. R. Steele (F.), F.S.I., County A. 


MAY 12. 

Brighton C.B.—Conversion of upper floors at 
24-25, King’s-rd. into flats. D. J. Howe, 
M.I.C.E., ge Mun.E., 26-30, King’s-rd.. 
Brighton. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Goole T.C.—(a) 44 houses and 12 flats at 
Moorfields site; (b) painting work in connection 
pig t (a): (c) electrical work. B.E. and S. Dep. 

2 


2s. 
Macclesfield R.D.C.—4 houses at Station-rd., 
North Road. J. H. Walters, 19, Moody-st.. 
Congleton. Dep. £2 2s. 
Macclesfield R.D.C.—10 houses at Alderley-rd.. 
Mottram St. Andrew. J. H. Walters, 19, Moody- 
Congleton. = £2 2s. 


. Marske-by-the-Sea U.D.C.—50 
nee at Meadow-rd. estate. E. and S. Dep. 
s 


West Bridgford U.D.C.—26 houses at Valley- 


rd. estate. _R. Dewsbury, M.Inst.M. & Cy.E 
E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 
MAY 14. 


Norfolk £.C.— Conversion of ‘“ Uplands.” 
Diss, into flats. F. G. Limmer (F.), Ed. Archi- 


tect. Lo 

C.—Two pairs of bungalows at 
Tecaiheapes High-st. Dep. £2 2s. 
Sussex C.C.—Canteen kitchen and 
dining-room at Senior Girls’ oo Southwick. 
F. KR. Steele. (F.), F.S.1., County ‘ 


MAY 15. 

Norman Cross R.D.C.—(a) 10 pairs of Airey 
houses with outbuildings, fencing, gates, drain- 
age and services, etc.; (b) laying access road- 
way. Ruddle and Wilkinson, Long Causeway- 
chbrs., Peterborough. 


Stroud 
Pa ie 
Be 


F 
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MAY 19. 

*Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—Conversion of 
Portsdown House, 1, The Butts, oY into 
day nursery. B.E. ‘and 8. Dep. 

*Canvey Island U.D.C.—22 howes at , Se 
Field, Long-rd. Cockrill & Fowles a ag ¥:), 

Weston-chbrs., Southend-on-Sea. £2 2s. 

*Nottingham T.C.—Substructure a vaakins 
house po ae 4 at North Wilford power 
station. City E. and 8. Dep. 22. 

*Wembley T.C.—30 flats and site works at 
junction of Church-la. and Mallard-way, Kings- 
bury. Boro’ Treas. Dep. £1 1s. 


MAY 20. 

“Southend-on-Sea C.B.—36 houses at site No. 5, 
Eastern-ave., Municipal-bldgs. (Annexe), 30, 
Alexandra-st., panene-<nEee. Dep. £2 2s. 

ao wee ‘and Woodford C.—Day nursery. 

. D. Ward, M.Inst.C.E., BE. ‘and 8S. Dep. £10. 


MAY 23. 

*Newmarket.—22 Airey houses at 3 sites for 
R.D.C. L. I. Cockenham, Chartered Architect, 
Council Offices. 

MAY 27. 


Bethnal Green 8.C.—60 flats at Usk-st. 
(No. 1) site. Applications to B.E. and 8. before 
May 5. Dep. £2 2s. 


JUNE 2. 


*Rayleigh U.D.C.—16 houses at _ Church/ 
Warwick-rds. site. G. Shenstone, C.B.E. (F.), 
34, Bloomsbury-way, London, W.C.1. Dep. 


£3 3s., payable to U.D.C. 


NO DATE. | 
*€rith T.C.—Applications invited for building 
works (a) up to £2,000, (b) £2,000 to £20,000, 
(c) over £20,000. Civil ‘Engineering Works (d) 
up to £5,000, (e) over £5,000. B.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAY 15. 
St. Marylebone B.C.— Demolition of 5 trench 
Dep. £2 


shelters. .E. p. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
sala +n ETC. 


Kidsgrove U. bc t. ee S. (Materials.) 
Withnell U.D.C.—S. (Materials.) 


Highworth R.0.0- cag el painting of 98 
— and 9 bungalows at various estates. E. 


a Northwich U.D.C.—S. (Materials.) 


MAY 
Blofield and Fiegg R. D a —External painting 
of 301 houses and bungalows. Housing 
Manager, Council Offices, Acle. 


AY 
Salford ¥.0.—Heating installation at Nurses’ 
Home, Hope Hospital. Oity E. Dep. 25 Se. 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
APRIL 26. 
+*Chester R.D.C.—Roads_ an sewers at 


Thornton-le-Moors. _H. —— 4° 19, New- 
gate-st., Chester. Dep. £2 


MAY 5 
Acton T.C.—Tarspraying of roads. B.E. 


Aldershot T.C.—Soil and surface water 
sewers at North-la. B.E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 
Billerica 


U.D.C.—Construction of soil sewers 
at Pitsea (scheme 1), S._ . £2 28. 

Ely &.D.C.—Construction, completion and 
maintenance of about 4,500 yds. of 9-in. and 
about 820 yds. of 12 in. dia. salt-glazed ware 
pipe sewers, house connection, manholes, pump- 
ing station, approx. 745 lin. ‘yds. of 6 in. dia. 
cast-iron rising main and sewage disposal 
works, etc., at Littleport. C. Dep. 

Marlborough and Ramsbury R. D.C.—Roads. 
sewers and water main at Gt. Bedwyn. S. 
Dep. £3 3s. 

Merton and Morden U.D.C.—Tarspraying of 
roads and footways. E. and §. 

Whitstable U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 


Grimshill estate. S. and Water E. Dep. £5 5s. 


Marl- 
Dep. 


sewers at 
B.E. and 8. 


AY 
Rugby T.C. _ - &..) 
—— -rd. and Mayfield-gr. 


2s. 
MAY 7. 

Halesowen T.C.—Roads and sewers at Father- 
less Barn estate. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Pontypool R.D.C.—Construction of sewerage 
and sewage disposal works at Little Mill. 
Thomas & Morgan, Consulting E., 23, Gelli- 
wistad-rd., Pontypridd. Dep. £5 5s. 


MAY 6&. 

Clutton R.D.C.—Roads and sewers, etc., at 
Paulton. Thomas and Morgan and Partners, 
23, Gelliwastad-rd., Pontypridd. Dep. £3 3s. 
p Wolverhampton Cc. 8.—Tarspraying of roads. 
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Wolverhampton C.B. 
toria-st. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 9. 

Northwich R.D.G.—Construction of - sewage 
disposal. works and enlargement of existing 
Owley Wood sewage disposal works at Weaver- 
ham, and construction of 2 pumping installa- 
tions at Acton. Acting C. Dep. £5 5s. 

Towcester R.D.C.—Laying approx. 6,700 yds. 
of 12-in., 9-in., and 6-in. stoneware and cast-iron 
sewers, etc., at Silverstone. Pick, Everard, 
Keay and Gimson, 6, Millstone-la., Leicester. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


Woking U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Anchor 
Hill and Beechwood-rd., “‘B” estates, Knap- 
hill. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. ' 

Woking U.D.C. Feige zo sewer at Knap- 
hill. E. ys S. Dep. 


te 0. 
— U.D.C.—Surface > of roads. E. 
nd § 


Kingston-upon-Thames 17.C.— Asphalt sur- 
facing of Canbury- — and Queen’s Prome- 
nade. B.S Dep. £2 2 

*Wycombe .D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Hazlemere _ estate. Smith (F.), 
M.Inst.Mun.E., 28, High-st., * High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

MAY 12. 

Chester ¥.0.Renaeeisens, drainage, sewer- 
age and roadworks t proposed County 
Seemed Modern School, andbridge. City 

. and § 


Dearne U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Kings- 
way, Thurnscoe and Carr Head-la. E. and S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Elgin T.C.—Roads and sewers, etc., at Sea- 
field lands scheme. Burgh &., Weston House. 


Elgin. 

Exeter T.C. —Roads and sewers at Stoke Hill 
estate, section “A.” City E. and S. Dep. 
£5 5s. 


Horsham U.D.C.—Construction of sewers at 


Foundry-la. and New-pl., Guildford-rd. E. and 
S. Dep. £2. 
Midhurst R.D.C.—Construction of approx. 


3,300 yds. of 7-in., 9-in. and 12-in. sewer, together 
with manholes and ventilating shafts, and con- 
struction of settlement tank, two rotary perco- 
lating filters, humus tank, and three sludge 
beds, etc. John zat & Sons, Artillery House, 
Artillery- -row, 8.W.1. Dep. £5 ‘(cheque ‘only). 
*The Dearne U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
— schemes 4 and 6 E. and S. Dep. 
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LABOUR- 
SAVER No. 1 


In cleaning down paint, one third of the time 
can be saved by doing the job with Manger’s 
Sugar Soap. This is a great consideration in 
these days of labour shortage. 

To be certain you are getting the best and 
quickest acting sugar soap, always ask for 
Manger’s. 


MANGER’S SUGAR SOAP 
Nominal 1-Ib. cartons 7id. 1 doz. 7/-. 
6 doz. @ G/6 per dozen 


Duty Paid Eire 9d. 1 doz. 8/6. Gdoz. @8/- 
per dozen 


J. MANGER & SON, LTD., Dept. B, Kingsiand, London,E.8 


—Reconstruction of Vic- 
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MAY 14. 
Seatens U.D.C.—Tarsepraying and surfacing 


works 
MAY 16. 
Blackpool C.B.—Roads and a at Little 
Marton estate. B.S Dep. £3 3 
Kingston-upon-Hull T.6.—Construction and 
erection of pumping station at East Hull. City 
E. Dep. £5. 


MAY 17. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith R.D.C.—Laying of water 
mains and fittings and construetion of pump- 
house and service tank. Brady & Partington, 
Market-st., Chapel-en-le-Frith. Dep. £5. 

Clitheroe R.D.C. —Laying approx. 1 800 yds. of 
9-in. dia. and 2,800 yds. of 6-in. dia. earthenware 
sewer, etc., and construction of sewage disposal 


works with pumping station, etc. . Brooks- 
bank, Consulting E., 14, The Exchange, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Dep. £3 3s 


MAY 19. 
Epsom and Ewell T.C.—Transformer house 
and sub-station at East-st. pumping station. 
Water E. Dep. £2 2s 


MAY 22. 
Maidenhead T.C.—Roads and sewers at Curls 
la. site. B.E. and S Dep. £2 


AY 23. 
Bathavon one Oo tetion of approx 
8,000 lin. yds. of 5-in., 4-in., and 3-in. dia. spun 
iron water mains, etc., and pumping station at 
Anchor Farm, Gombe Hay. Willcox, Raikes 
and Marshall, 33, Gt Charles-st., Birmingham. 
Dep. £5 5s. 
MAY 2 


Anglesey C.C. Pd el of reinforced con- 
crete reservoir, pumphouse and laying and 
jointing of spun-iron water mains, etc. Rofe 
and Raffety, 3, Victoria-st.; Westminster, S.W.1. 
Dep. £5 5s. (cheque only). 


MAY 27. 

Mid-Kent Water Company.—Excavating. lay- 
ing and jointing of water mains. H. D. 
Edwards, Secretary, High-st., Snodland, Kent. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Bermondsey.—F Lats.—Approval has been given 
by the War Damage Commission for the recon- 
struction of Block 9, Kedriff Estate, comprising 
11 flats and 2 shops. 

Hackney.—Loan Sanction.—L.C.C. have sanc- 
tioned a loan of £134,129 for the erection of 
dwellings on the Shacklewell-rd. site. 


Hampstead.—Brancn Lisrary.—The Libraries 
Committee recommend that authority be given 
for the acquisition of the freehold interests of 
the sites of Willow, Oak, ech and Laure! 
Mansions, Fortune Green-rd., to provide a new 
branch library. 

Kensington.—Hovsinc.—Housing Committee 
recommend for approval a scheme prepared by 
the Borough Engineer for the development of 
the Kelfield-gdns. site. The scheme will pro 
vide 18 flats at a cost of £30,000 (approx.). 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Ballymena.—Plans approved for factory at 
Cullybackey-rd., for Maineside Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., High: st., Ballymena, at £20,000. Plans 
by J. D. M Cutcheon, Queen- st., Coleraine. 

Bangor, N. Wales.—City 8. prepared plans for 
flats for aged persons at Ambrose-st. site 

Birkenhead.—H. A. Dod (F.) (Willink & Dod). 
Cunard-bldgs., Pierhead, Liverpool, 3, 
paring plans dor school at Bedford- dr., : 

olton.— Prepoee nursery school at St. 
James’-st. per iptrot-st., ae county primary 
school at Crompton Fold. approved: Day 
nursery at Mill, Ra ay a or Barlow & 
Jones, Ltd.; additions, Hatfield- rd., for Wm. 
Townson & Sons, Ltd. ; alterations and additions 
at works, Haslam-st., “for Haslam Weaving Co. 

Brierley Hill.—U.D.C. propose to develop i24 
acres of land at Forge- 7." Wallheath, for 
housing estate. Plans by J. R. Moore (A.). 

Bromsgrove.—Marsden & Kraines, Ltd.. 
builders, 70, Lionel-st., Birmingham, proj 
housing estate at Stourbridge-rd. U.D. 
approved: Additions to works at Birmingham- 
rd., for Waivis Engineering Co., Ltd.; head- 
quarters at Recreation-rd.. for British Red 
ge V.A.D. 

—T.C. approved houses at Timberhurst. 
Bidee Hall-rd., for Transparent Paper. L 

Carnforth.—Lancs. F.C. propose nursery school 
off Kellet-rd. 

Cayton.—North Riding E.C. propose altera- 
tions for modernisation of school at £11,000 

Corby.—Northants E.C. propose additions at 
Monotechnic Institute at £5,600. 

Coventry.—Warwickshire E.C. propose re- 
building Stoneleigh school and extending Bagin- 
ton school. 
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Gateshead.—T.C. approved in principle con- 
struction of multi-storeyed flats on land under 
East Gateshead Improvement Scheme. H. J. 
Cooke, Municipal-bldgs., is Chief Architect. 

Giusburn.—West Riding E.C. propose county 
secondary modern school at Holme-la. 

Guisborough.—Northants E.C. propose school. 

Hertford.—Plans approved for 64 houses at 
Upper Cockbush estate, for T.C. 

Hull.—British Industrial Solvents. Ltd.. Salt 
End, propose extensions to works at £2,000,000. 
kR.C. Authorities propose Catholic church at 
Bilton Grange estate. 

Kidderminster.— Boucher & Co., Mill-st., pro- 
pose works at Kidderminster-Stourport-rd., nr. 
Oldringham’s Farm. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved: 12 memorial 
homes at Hollyhedge-rd., and Crossacres-rd.. 
Northen Etchells, Northenden, for trustees of 
Nouglas Haig Memorial Homes, 6, Duke-st.. St. 
James’, 8.W.1; alterations to warehouse at 
Worsley-st. and Egerton-st., Hulme, for Lloyd's 
Packing Warehouses, Ltd.; additions to 
Brewery, Ellesmere-st.. Hulme, for Cornbrook 
Brewery Co., Ltd.; additions to works, Corn- 
brook-rd., Hulme, for Donald Macpherson & Co., 
Ltd.; offices to works, Clayton-la., Clayton, 
Walkden, Makin & Co., Ltd.; sugar warehouse, 
Wilmslow-rd., East Didsbury, for George Clark 
& Sons, Ltd.; alterations and additions at 
Atlantic Mills, Droylsden-rd., for Palatine Pack- 
ing Co., Ltd. : 

Market Harborough.—U.D.C. propose conver- 
sion of Welland House, The Square, for Civic 
Centre; development scheme for Cattle Market 
at Northampton-rd. at £12,000. 

Middlesbrough. — Garbutt, Archibald and 
Archibald, Albert-rd., Middlesbrough, prepared 
plans for factory at Grey-st., for G. N. Poskitt. 
KR. W. Rundle & Co., Smeaton-st., Middles- 
brough, to reconstruct works. 

Middleton.—T.C. approved 25 aged wpevsons’ 
bungalows at Boarshaw estate. Preparing plans 
for dwellings for aged persons at Moorclose 
estate. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Limmer Trinidad Asphalt 


Co., St. Lawrence-rd.. Newcastle, to erect 
laboratory. Plans by C. §S. Errington, 46, 
Grainger-st., Newcastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Marshall and Tweedy, 


«irainger House, Blackett-st.. are architects for 
warehouse at Hume-st., for Stevenberg & Sons; 
factory additions proposed at Albion-row for 
Demestos, Ltd., to plans by Cackett, Burns 
Dick and MacKellar, 21, Ellison-pl., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Pwitheli.—T.C. propose 100 additional houses. 

Rotherham.—West_ Riding E.C. propose 
modernisation of Ulley school at £4,000. 

Salford.—T.C. approved: Conversion of Salford 
Central Mission into modern youth club at 
£7,660; light clothing factory at Broughton-la., 
Broughton, for L. Rothblatt & Sons; E.C. pro- 
pose open-air school at Claremont Farm estate, 
Pendleton. 

Seaham.—Architects for clothing factory for 
Jackson Associated Manufacturers, Ltd., Leeds 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. are Cackett. Burns Dick 
ane MacKellar, 21, Ellison-pl., Newcastle-on- 

yne. 

_Shefheld.—Trustees of Sheffield Savings Bank, 
Norfolk-st., propose branch bank at Woodhouse : 
trustees of Douglas Haig Memorial Homes, 6, 
Duke-st., St. James’, London, §.W.1; propose 
12 war memorial homes at Abbeydale-rd. South. 

Stockport.—T.C. received approval of M.H. 
to plans for extensions at Nurses’ Home. 
Stepping Hill Hospital. Approved: Extensions 
to works at Newbridge-la. for Pickerings Pro- 
duce Canners, Ltd.; extensions to bakery at 
Great Portwood-st. for Dawson & Threlfall. 

Stone.—R.D.C. propose 100 honses at Bar- 
laston. 26 at Rough Close, 20 at Blythe Bridge. 
10 each at Cotes Heafh and Croxton. 

Stretford.—T.C. propose: Public mortuary at 
£8.668: 350 additional houses. 

Wakefield.—Beverley Bros.. Ltd.. Eagle 
Frexery, propose rebuilding Newmarket Inn, 

llon-st. ¢ 

Wallasey.—Marks & Spencer, Ltd., Michael 
House. 81, Baker-st.. London, N.W.1, propose 
rebuilding premises at Liscard-rd. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved 200 
shopping centre, ete., at Orford. 

Watford.—R.D.C. to acquire site at Hazelwood- 
la., Abbots Langley. for erection of 72 houses. 

Wellingborough.—Northants E.C. propose ex- 
tensions at Croyland-rd. infants’ school, at 
215.650. 

Wigan.—E.C. propose extensions at St. 
Joseph’s and St. Patrick’s R.C. schools for 
dining-rooms and kitchens. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

© Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Birmingham.—530 houses at 
for T.C. H. J. Manzoni, C.B.E., 


houses, 


uinton estate, 
ity E.: *Percy 


W. Cox, Ltd., Grove-la., Birmingham 21. 
Peeenae yee Foctey for North British 
astics. 
North 
Gill, 


- Architect: G. H. Gray, Camden-st.. 
Shields: *R. C. Williamson, Rowlands 
Durham. 
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Blyth.—Factory for Morphy Richards & Co., 
of Kent. Architect: E. H. Knapper, 56, Eldon- 
1., Newcastle; *H. E. Pitt, Ltd., Leopold-st.; 
Millfield, Sunderland. 

Blyth.—81 houses at North Farm estate, for 
T.C. T. Wilson, B.E.: *Direct Labour, £94,586. 

emegeaed— Mine houses at Little Hadham, 
for K.D.C.: *G. L. Thurgood, Ltd., Much Had- 
ham, £12,593 (negotiated tender subject to M.H. 


approval). 

Bridgnorth.—35 houses for T.C.: tGodfrey 
Richardson & Co. (subject to M.H. approval). 

Brighton.—Section Ia, 32 houses and 24 Duplex 
flats; Section Ila, 46 houses and 44 Duplex 
flats; Section Ic, 4 houses at Hollingbury estate, 
for C.B. D. J. Howe, M.LC.E., M.Inst.M. «& 
Cy.E., B.E. & §S.: Hollingbury Estate, Section 
Ia: *L J. Speight & Partners, Ltd., Caxton-st., 
London, 8.W.1, £57,386; Section Ila: *L. J. 
Speight & Partners, Ltd., Caxton-st., London, 
S.W.1, £86,954; Section Ic: *T. J. Braybon & 
Son, Ltd., Princes House, 169, North-st., 
Brighton, £5,236. 

Bromsgrove.—Four houses at Pinchers-cl., 
Belbroughton, for R.D.C. H. T. W. Gough 
(L.) architect, 45, Newhall-st., Birmingham 3: 
*Mackie & Rodway, Northfield, Birmingham, 
£5,056. 

Chesterfield.— Conversion of old massage de- 
partment and adjacent buildings into twin 
operating theatres, for ~Chesterfield Royal 
Hospital Beard of Management. A. Saxon 
Snell & Rees Phillips (FF.), architects, 9, Ben- 
tinck-st., Manchester-sq., London, W.1: *C. E. 
Gaunt & Sons, Ltd., West Bars, Chesterfield, 
£6,510. 

Droitwich.—Eight houses at Stalls Farm es- 
tate, for T.C. G. Robindon, B.S.: *W. T. 
Harrison, Lustleigh, Stoke-rd., Aston Fields, 
Bromsgrove, £9,360 

Durham.—<Additions at Hartlepool Galley’s 
Field Modern schools and Hartlepool St. Bega’s 
R.C. school, for E.C.: *J. C. Watson, Ltd., 
High-st., Stockton-on-Tees, £4,611. 

Ealing.—Seven blocks of ‘“‘ Duplex”’ flats at 
Whitton-av., Wood End-la. site, for T.C.: *T. F. 
Nash (Construction), Ltd., £21,049. (subject to 
M.H. approval); one pair of ‘ Duplex” flats 
at Gifford-gdns., Hanwell, for T.C.: *Camerons, 
Chiswick, £2,992 (subject to M.H. approval). 

Featherstone.—100 houses at Streethouse hous- 
ing scheme jn seven groups, for U.D.C. Pen- 
nington, Hustler & Taylor (L.), architects, 45, 
Ropergate, Pontefract: *W. H. Young (Ack- 
worth), Ltd., Wakefield-rd., Ackworth, nr. 
Pontefract. 

Gosforth (Northumberiand).—Two blocks of 
four houses and two blocks of semi-detached 
houses at Bridge Park: *J. J. Hedley, Oxford- 
st., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Halitax.—Reconstruction of swimming baths, 
for T.C. G. Holden, B.E.: *W. & J. Glossop, 
Ltd., Highfield House, Bramley-la., Hipper- 
holme, Halifax, £9,275. 

Harrogate.—Alterations, etc., to emergency 
wards at General Hospital: *Arthur Stephenson, 
52, Hookstone Chase, Harrogate. 

Hebburn.— Extensions, stores, etc., for Wailes 
Dove Bitumastic Co., Ltd.: *Brims & Co., Ltd., 
Pandon-bldgs., City-rd., Newcastle. 
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Hinckley.—136 houses for Council: tHinckley 
& District Building Trade Employers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Hornchurch.—Houses at Hoxton Farm estate, 
for U.D.C.: (12) *H. E. Bradshaw, Ltd., Grove 
Farm House, Southend-rd., Rainham, £1,221 
each; (12) Sage & Tomlinson, Romford, £1.135 
each; (36) #R. J. Isabell & L. W. Tidder, 72. 
Harrow-rd., Romford, £1,195 each; (12) tT. J. 
dsarrett & Co., Ltd., £14,040. 

{London (Admiralty). — Shotley: H.M.S. 
“Ganges,” external painting, Rogers  Bros., 
Ltd., Station-rd., Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

"London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
of 500 or over for week ended April 19 :—Build- 
ing work: Sherfield Bros., Farnham, Surrey. 
General maintenance work: Galbraith  Bros., 


Ltd., London, W.C.1, Bosworth & Wakeford, 
Lid., Daventry Northants. Agricultural main- 
ienance : 7. Page, Ltd., Hampton Hill, 


Middx; Surface Maintenance Services, Ltd., 
Bournemouth. Dismantling steel masts: Coubro 
& Scrutton, Ltd., London, E.14. Painting work: 
N, 8. , Ltd., Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 
Electrical work: Riley & Neate, Ltd., Winches- 
ter; Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd., London, 
W.C.2. Civil papinesting work: F. Parkinson 
& Son, Blackpool. 
{London (M.0.W.).—Contracts 
M.O.W. for week ended April 17 :— 
London: Regent's Park, Group VII, repairs 
and adaptations, M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., Haredon 
House, London-rd., North Cheam. Victoria 
Telephone Exchange, de-bricking of windows, 
Marshall, Andrew & Co., Ltd., 31, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, Westminster, S.W.1. Chancery-lane Public 
Records Office, erection of huts, John Greenwood, 
Lid., King William-st. House, Arthur-st., E.C.4. 
Caxton House, West Block, external and internal 
painting, Wm. Winstanley & Co., Ltd., 4, Vic- 
toria-st., S.W.1. Catford, M-N.L., 
alterations and adaptations, 
(Builders), Ltd., 51, Beacon-rd.,_. ish 
8.E.13 Cavendish-st., John Lewis-building, 
adaptations, John Lewis Building, Ltd., 15/17, 
Alperton-In., Perivale, Greenford. Woolwich, 
B.C.10 (Alnwick-rd.), additional site for tempo- 
rary houses, Ixworth (Contractors), Ltd., 157/ 
159, Herne Hill, S.E.24. Houndsfield-rd. school, 
temporary school building, John Willmott & Son 
(Hornsey), Ltd., 40, Tottenham-In., N.8. Berks: 
Maidenhead, Gordon-rd. school, temporary school 
buildings, R. Harding (Cookham), Halldone, ” 
Cookham, Berks. Bucks: Slough, Manor Park 
school, temporary school buildings, Wm. Hartley 
& Sons, Ltd., Wexham, Slough, Bucks. Ayles- 
bury, Thame Voluntary Secondary school, tempo- 
rary school buildings, F. J. Mitchell, Ltd., 25, 
Wendover-rd., Ayleshary. Ps Cambridge, 
<lands-ave., _ construction O.B., J. 
Bo rd & bone, Ltd., Swinton, Lancs. Cardigan- 
shire: Aberystwyth, oo ~, ag ne 
Ae ries & Son, Felindre Mills, Averarth. 
T. Davies & Son CL. temporary 


placed by 


Caernarvonshire: Conway, | BU 
houses, Frank Tyldesley, ‘Victoria-bldg., Llan- 
dudno. Pwilheli, B.C.1, mporary — 
Pochins (Manchester), Ltd., Durham Mount, 
Durham-rd., Bowden, Ches. Derbys: Qa 
field, erection and completion of D.P-E.C. fac- 
tory, Thomas Beighton, Lid., Station-rd., — 
ington, Chesterfield. Devonshire: |. Bideford, 
senior school, temporary school building, A. F. 
Beer, Charters-rd., Bideford. East sation: 
North Berwick High school, dining-rooms an 
sculleries, Brown, Fraser, & (o., Lachiaiéne. 
N. Berwick. Bees ge art a 
S ary school, additional class s, V. G. 
Soieood ‘Cont 86, Broomfield-rd., Chelmsford. 
Dagenham, St. Peter’s R.C. school, Goresbrook- 
rd.. temporary school buildings, Edward 
smith (Romford), Ltd., 1-3, Western-rd.. Rom- 
ford. Glam: Tonyrefail, erection and comple- 
tion of factory, Gee, Walker & Slater, Lid., 
Mount Earl, Bridgend, Glamorgan. Ystradgyn- 
iais, Remploy factory, Wm. Cowlin & Son, bs 
113, Cathedral-rd., Cardiff. _ 
Isle of Wight: Cowes, reinstatement of bomb 
PR 1._P.O., E. H. Burgess, Ltd., Augus- 
tine-rd.. Southampton. Kent: Orpington, U.D.C.5, 
Aluminium houses, Ixworth (Contractors), Ltd.. 
157/9, Herne Hill, §.E.24. Chartham— school, 
temporary school buildings, H. Goodsell, 25, 
Watling-st., Canterbury. Tonbridge, Hectorage- 


s 1,’ temporary school buildings, J. C. 
toicington, Ltd., 14, Avebury-ave., Tonbridge. 


‘anarkshire: Airdrie, Alexandra Public_ school, 
iauing-room and scullery, Cowiesons, Ltd., 3, 
Charlesst.. Glasgow, N. Lancs: Barrow-in- 
Furness, Risedale Modern school, kitchen and 
dining-room, John Leck & Son (Barrow). Ltd., 
c/o T. Wilson & _Co., Hindpool-rd., Barrow. 


Leics: Coalville, U.D.C.1, temporary houses, 
Orton & Dalby, Ltd., Forest-rd., Hugglescote, 
Coalville. Middx: Teddington N.P.L., altera- 


tions and adaptations of Chemical Research 
Laboratories, B. D. G. Kings, Ltd., 107, Munster- 
rd., Teddington. Edmonton, B.C.4, temporary 
houses (Aluminium), Hubert C. Leach, 8/12. 
Southfield-rd., Waltham Cross, Herts. Mid- 
i Edinburgh Portobello-rd. Secondary 

1 school classrooms, Geo. 
Wi y & C., Ltd., 37, Drumsheugh-gdns., Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh, Flora Stevenson sc b 
temporary school classrooms, Geo. Rae & Co., 
Ltd., 4, Gayfield-sq., Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 
Leith Academy, temporary sc classrooms, 
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John Best. (Edin.), Ltd., Warriston House, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh, Trinity Academy Annexe, 
temporary school classrooms, John Best (Edin.), 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


ON and AFTER 


APRIL 8, 1947 


The Address of 


THE 


FEDERATION OF 
MASTER BUILDERS 


will be 


26 GT. ORMOND ST. 
HOLBORN, W.C.1 


Telephone: 


CHA. 7583 (4 lines) 


Tele. Address: 
EFEMBE, HOLEB., 
LONDON 





THE BUILDER 


Lid., Warriston House, Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 
Niddris Marischal Secondary = hol, temporary 
school classrooms, Geo. Wim 
12, Chester-st., Edinburgh. "Thenmouthehice: 
Blackwood, erection and completion of British 
factory for D.P.E.C., F. Howells, Ltd., 83, 
Bartlett-st., ey. * Notts :. Mansfield, con- 
struction ‘of British factory” for D.P.E.C., 
A. Mason (Contractors), Itd., Kirkland-ave., 
Sutton-rd., Mansfield. Shropshire: Hadley 
County school, kitchen and dinging-room, 
McKeand, Smith & Co., Showell-rd., Wolver 
hampton. Stirlingshire: Falkirk "Technical 
school, temporary school classrooms, Robert 
Bealston & Sons, Forthbank-yard, Alloa. Surrey: 
Woking, West Byfleet Count ty Secondary school, 
= rary school buildings, Clarke & Sons, Ltd., 

estone. Sussex: Brinsbury West, one pair 
Airey rural houses, Chapman, Lowry & Puttick, 

Haslemere, Surrey. Wigtownshire : Whit- 
ond site Bg and Seco houses, James Laidlaw 


& Sons, 12 , Playfair-st., Glasgow, S.E. Yorks: 
Darton, Darton Hall secondary school, temp. 
school building, Vernon Dunk, Summer- 


In., Barnsley. Todmorden Secondary school, 


dining- -room and kitchen, J. B. Brooke & 
sons, Ltd., 264/274, Manchester-rd., Hudders- 
ondon (War  Dept.).—Works contenate 


qu 
placed by War Dept: for week ended April 12 

London, N.W., Miscellaneous work, Sloggetts 
(Contractors), Lid., London, S.W.7; Phillips & 
Cooper, Ltd., Stanmore, Middx. 

Morecambe and Heysham. —14 houses at 
Kingsway, for T.C. R. B. Savage, B.E.: *R. 
Naylor, 14, Stanney-av., Heysham, Morecambe 
and Heysham. 

Morley.—180 houses at Albert-rd., Morley, and 
Garden House-la., Tingley, for T.G.: t{Morley & 
District Building’ Trades ‘Association, £233,406. 

Newcastle, Staffs.—60 houses at Bradwell, 
Chesterton and Clayton sites, for T.C. C. B. 
Parkes (L.), architect, Bournville Village Trust, 
Estate Office, Kings Norton, Birmingham 3 
Two houses each: tHockenhall & Berger and 
+H. Jones; four houses each; tTurner & 
Richards, Lower-st., +tRoberts ’Bros., Brock- 
ter., Basford, Stoke- -ON- -Trent, and tR. A. Heeks, 
Albert-st., Chesterton; six houses each: tJ. 
Woodward, Chesterton, tDe Leap, Ltd., Ches- 
terton, and tPeers & ‘Owen, Hordle y-St.. Han- 
ley, Stoke-on-Trent; 10 houses: +H. Stubbs, 
ag rd.; 16 houses: +Baddeley Bros., 
aay eel-st., Wolstanton (rest of Newcastle, 

afis 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Houses, for City Council : 
6 at Blackett-Ord estate, tGalloway & Short- 
iouse, Ltd., £7.008; 4 at Blakelaw estate, 
tGeorge Bainbridge, £4,672. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Extrusion shop and roll- 
ing mill at Scotswood, for Vickers Armstrongs, 


Ltd., consulting engineers. R. T. James & 
Partners, St. Nicholas’ -bldgs., Newcastle : 
*William Moss & Son, St. Mary’ s-pl., Newcastle- 


on-Tyne. 

Nottingham.—Completion of Bestwood school, 
for E.C. R. M. Finch, City E.: *T. Bow, 45, 
Larmartine-st., Nottingham. 

Perth.—Erection of buildings by Dorran 
system to provide shopping centre at Tulloch, 
for T.C.: *R. G. Tarran & Son, Ltd., Tulloch 
Works, Perth (subject to Ministry approval). 

Salford.—Erection of railway sidings bridge 
at. Agecroft Copreting Station, for T.C. W. 
Albert Walker, G.M., City E.: *M. J. Gleeson, 
Ltd., North Cheam, Epsom, Surrey, £38,915. 

Sheffhield.—20 houses at Hollybank a. for 
T.C. W. George Davies (F.), City A.: *Frank 
Day, 314, Meadow Head, Woodseats, Sheffield 8, 
£23,164 (revised — ac WY 

np ew ouses for De. Christopher 
Jacobs, nae ),  Trendle-st., Sherborne. 
Guaptities ty art Nixey, F.S.L, 18, A wel 

Bath: y: Unwin ey Sons, Ltd., 12, Ches- 
a av., Bournemouth, 90,884. 

Southwell.—36 houses for R.D.C. 8. Cooper, 
architect, 8, Westgate: *Whitehead (Public 
Works), Ltd., Cedar-st., Mansfield, £40,700. 
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gg ey. py factory for Staveley 

Wood Turning Co.: *Glasgow Steel Roofing 
Co., Glasgow. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—28 houses at, Oxbridge- av., 
for T.C. P. F. Burridge, o A.: *George 
Fordy & Son, Boathouse-la., Stockton-on-Tees ; 
20-30 houses for T.C. : *Direct Labour ; 12 houses 
at Berwick-gr., by ‘private enterprise. 
Turnbull, architect, White House, Carlton: 
*G. F. Walker & Son, Junction-rd., Norton: 
nae shop and canteen at Church-rd., for 

G. Hope (Builders), Ltd. Architect: G. P. 
Stainsby, 25, High-st., Stockton: *Direct Labour. 

Watford.—Erection of 18 houses at Dawes-la. 
site, Sarrat, for R.D.C.: *Hart Hall Estates. 
Ltd., Hyde- ia., Abbots Langley, £21,240 (subject 
to M.H. approval). 

on Hartlepool.—Four houses at Grantham- 

: *A. Stephenson (West Hartlepool), Ltd. 
* Whisten.— Additions to laundry at aay 


Institution, for Lancashire P.A.C. Noet 
Hill (F.), County A., County Offices, — 
gate-hill, Senate: *Arthur McColl & Sons 


Cambridge-rd., St. Helens, Lancs, £2,772. 
Workington. 124 Easiform houses for T.C.: 
*John Laing & Son, Ltd., Carlisle and London. 











tHe ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING co. 


SMART'S LANE 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
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STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle's -«r*sc»~ Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
27, JOHN ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 
Tel.: Temple Bar 6859 
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& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.i 
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